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PATIEN UE, 





BY J. R. 





Were there no night, we could not read the 
stars, 
The heavens would turn into a blinding 
inure; 
Freedom is b°st seen through the prison bars, 
Andrough seas make the haven passing 
- fair. 


We cannot measure joys but by their loss; 
When blessings fade away, we see 
then; 
Oor richest clusters grow around the cross, 
And in the night the angels sing to men. 


Ts seed must first be buried deep in earth 
Before the lily opens in the sky; 

So“li¢ht is sown "and gladnesg has its birth 
In the dark deeps, where we can only cry. 


“Lifeout of death,” is heaven's unwritten 
inw; 
Nay, itis written ina myriad forms; 
The vic’or's palm grows on the field of war, 
And streagth and beauty are the fruit of 


siorins. 


Coma, then, my sont, bs brave to «do and bear; 
Tuy life is bruised that it may be more 
sweets 
Thy cross will soon be left, the crown we'll 
wear 
Nay, we will cast it at our Saviour’s feet. 


And up among the giories never told, 
Sweeier than music of the inarriags bell, 
Oar hands will strike the vibrant harp of gold 
To ths ylal song, *He dosth all things weil.” 


—OR,— 


LORD LYNNE’S CHOICE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIGHT,’’ “‘WEAKER THAN A 


WOMAN,’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

470 Englisch peeress was ever so exclusive 
\ 43 the Duchess of Ruthwel!l. Young, 

heautital, and accomplished, charita- 
4 ' ble and generous even toa fault. she 
was one of the leading members of the 
Euvlish aristocracy. To belong to her set 
Wes the highest of all honors Wealth 
cond not obtain admission to it, nor rank, 
unsup orted by intellect. To be on her 
Visit!ng list was an honor upon which peo- 
ple prited themselves. She was not proud; 
oh) one ever called her haughty; but she 


was exclusive, 


When it was known that her Grace of 
Rivowell was about to give the grandest 
‘iil of the season, the whole fashionable 
World was aroused. Those who were sure 


of receiving invitations watched, with 
‘musement, the intrigues of others who 
Were not a9 happy. 

_ Lady Eversleizh was the first who men 
tioned the coming fete to Lady Lynne. She 
knew that for herself an invitation was cer 
‘ain; she had known the Duchess many 
years. She waited anxiously to see if her 
~* ©oasins wonld receive the same. She 
Gs aeard the Duchess speak in the verv 
highest terms of Lady Lynne; but this ball 
Was ater all, the touchstone. 

Let me know directly if you receive a 
card" said Lady Eversieigh to Inez. “I 
poral = auxious over it. Tet me know at 

\, uly Lynne smiled at her cousin's eager 
Worcs, and promised todespatch a messen- 
ker st once when the much coveted ‘‘billets’’ 
“sould arrive. It was not, therefore, with- 
‘Ur some little anxiety, that she saw two 


Whole day : 
—a 8 pass by, and yet no invitations 
in {t cannot be,"’ she said to herself, ‘that, 
on midst of my triumph, I should be 
'ghted;”’ and she smiled as she saw her 
se in the large French mirror that adorned 
ba Gressingroom. Still; that day came to 
n ead, and brought no invitation for the 
uchess of Ruthwell’s grand ball. 





‘*What large envelopes!”’ said Agatha, as 
she entered Lady Lynne’s boudoir, where 
breakfast awaited the sisters. 

*‘Do not make fun of them, Agatha,”’ said 
Philip; ‘those very envelopes you are now 
criticising contain talismans that some beau- 
tiful and fashionable ladies are dying for.’’ 

“[ never can quite understand vou. 
Philip,’’ remonstrated his cousin. ‘‘What 
do you mean? What are the letters 
about ?”’ 

“If Tam right in my conjectures,’ he 
replied, ‘‘these envelopes contain no letter, 
but merely an invitation to Her Grace of 
Ruthwell's grand ball—the most exclusive 
of the season.’’ 

“Is it really so?’’ cried Inez. 
pleased Lady Eversleigh will be! 
send her word at once.”’ 

**Did she fear you would not receive en 
invitation ?’’ asked Philip. 

‘‘No, not quite that,’’ replied bis wife; 
‘‘but she was very anxious about it.’’ 

If Inez could have foreseen the conse- 
quences of that ball, the cards she held in 
her jewelled fingers would have been torn 
into shreds. A thousand times afterwards 
she regretted that she went, yet her fate 
would in any case have been the same. 

Another hour brought Lady Eversleigh, 
excited and happy, to hold a grand consul- 
tation about dress. Nothing was costly or 
magnificent enough to please her. Agatha's 
costume was soon decided. “A young 
girl,’’ said ber lady ship. ‘‘can never be too 
simply attired; plain white silk and good 
lace for you, my dear; but for Lady Lynne 
itis quite another matter—magnificence, 
not simplicity, for her.’’ 

Agatha willingly acquiesced in her lady- 
ship s decision, and promised to pay all at- 
tention to the white silk and lace. 

‘I want you,’”’ continued Lady Ever. 
sleigh, addressing Inez, ‘‘to surpass your- 
self. Everybody—who is anybody in our 
world—will beat the ball, and you must be 
the belle You do not know how much 
depends upon it. I really think in s0im 
portant @ matter we had beiter consult 
Madame Nevers. There are no diamonds 
in London finer than yours.’’ 

After a short study of the splendid face 
and figure, Madame Nevers soon decided 
upon the toilette. The dress was to be of 
the palest rose satin, covered with rich 
flounces of white lace, and looped up with 
white camellias. 

The celebrated Lynne diamonds, she said, 
were #ll-sufficient without aid of other or- 
naments or flowers 

And certainly Lady Lyane looked the 
most beautiful in all that brilliant throng; 
the rich satin made her white arms and 
shoulders doubly fair. Her beautiful 
Southern face was radiant, her dark eyes 
were full of light, and the costly diamonds 
shone on her queenly figure, and in the rip- 
ples of her dark hair. ' 

Her appearance created quite @ sensation. 
Beauties who had been reigning triumph- 
aptly, saw their reign at an end. 

A crowd of admirers soon surrounded 
her, and Lord Lynne smiled as he heard 
the low expressions of admiration her sp- 
pearance excited. = 

That night was the most brilliant Lady 
Lynne ever saw; homage and adulation 
floated like incense around her. Wherever 
her bright eyes fell she ssw smiles and 
glances of admiration. People watched Ler 
when she danced, and agreed that such 
grace was rare 

The young husband was proud of her 
triumphs, and again thought to himeelt 
that he had chosen both wisely and well. 

But a greater triumph still was in swore 
for Inez. One of the royal dukes, who sel 
dom attended either balls or parties, hon- 
ored her Grace of Ruthwell with his pres- 
ence, and as £00n #8 he was introduced to 
Lady Lynne, he asked her for the next 
waliz. There was a glow of gratified pride 
on her radiant face as she ameneee, = 

le talked of the honor pai 
Pbelle of the season,” the beautiful Lady 
nne. 
nen the waltz was ended, her royal 
partner found a seat for Inez under the 
spreading gt be a magnificent plant that 
adorned the 


‘‘How 
I must 


room. He stood by her 





side conversing for some minutes, evident) 
delighte’ with the wit and vivacity of h 
fair companion. When he went away, 
Lord Lynne took his place by her side. 
‘You look warm, Inez,’’ he said; ‘‘that 
last dance has tired you; come into the cool 
conservatory, and I will fetch you an ice.”’ 
The dripping waters had a soft, somthing, 
musical sound, the perfume of rare flowers 
filled the air, the sound of the distant music 
took her thoughts back to that night at 
Lynnewolde, when she had overh those 
tew words Philip said to her sister. and a 
smile of triumph de pone over her beautiful 
face. It was all safe now; she had won the 
prize; what mattered how? A life of love 
and triumph, of gratified ambition, and 
high hopes, lay smiling before her. Philip 
loved her; the world laid ita homage at her 
feet. She had nothing to fear; and again 
the red lips smiled as she remembered her 


past fear. 


“IT have been a long time, Inez,’’ said her 


husband, cogeenees her, ‘‘but really the 
rooms are so crowded, that I 
had to fight my wa 


‘There seems a0 be ® great number of 


people here,”’ she replied, ‘‘and so many of 
them are coming this way.’’ 

‘Rest a few minutes longer,’’ said Lord 
Lynne. ‘You look quite refreshed already. 
I have something to tell you that the Duke 
said about you.”’ 

She smiled again, and watched her hus- 
band as he went back into the ball room. 
Then the rippling waters drew her atten- 
tion, and she bent over the fountain with 


the lovelight still in her dark eyes and the 


smile upon her lips. 

No one ever saw that same smile again 
npon the face of Lady Lynne. 

Several people had entered the conserva 
tory and stood grouped among the flowers 
and shrubs. 

One or two sought, as Lord Lynne had 
done, the coolness of the fountain, and Inez 
watched them with some amusement as her 
eyes wandered over the different groups, 
her quick instinct telling her who were 
lovers and who were not. 

All at once a deadly pallor overspread the 
face of Lady Lynne, a wild look came into 
those dark eyes, riveted as though by some 
terrible spell on the half-averted face of a 
gentleman who stood alone intently watch 
ing her. For one moment her lips oponed, 
as though to utter a piercing cry; but even 
the very breath seemed to die upon them, 
thev were so fixed and still. The bouquet 
of flowers she held in her hands fe}! into the 
fountain, but she never heeded the fall. 

‘‘Lady Lynne, whatis the matter ?—are 
you ill?’ cried one or two ladies who saw 
that white, startled face, and one of them 
went up to her, and tried to take her hand 

‘“‘Are you ill, Lady Lynne?” she inquired 
gently; and never, to her dying day, did the 
lady forget the ghastly face and wild eyes. 

No reply, no word, came from the rigid 


lips. 

P’Sball [find your husband?’ asked the 
lady; then the white stillness of the face was 
broken, the lips quivered, and she with 
drew her eyes from the spot where their 
wild gaze had been so terribly fixed. 

‘My husband!’ she murmured; then, 
seeming to arouse herself by a great effort, 
she looked into the lady's face, and said, 
“Thank you, I am notill; the heat made 
me faint for half a minute ”’ 

Still the dreadful pallor remained, and 
the white, jewelled hands were tightly 
clenched. 

“Shall I goin search of Lord Lynne?’ 
again inquired Lady Ripton, slarmed at the 
expression of the face upon which she 


gazed. 

“If you will be so kind,’’ replied Lady 
Lynne. ‘I am very tired; and if he will 
order the carriage, we will go home.”’ 

Lady Ripton went on her kindly errand, 
and then the stranger drew near to Inez. 
For one moment he stood before her in si. 
lence. 

“It is really you,’’ she said. 
has not given back its dead ?”’ 

“It is really myself, fair lady,”’ he re- 
plied. ‘The grave and I are yet stran- 
gers.”” 


‘The grave 
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. A long low murmur came from her white 
ps. 

‘Merciful Heaven!’’ she cried, ‘‘is © this 
my triumph ?”’ 

‘I was half afraid of startling you,’’ he 
said,—‘‘but you have good nerves—you are 
& grand creature, Inez."’ 

*‘Hush!"’ she cried, passionately. ‘Do 
not dare to use my name! If hatred and 
contempt could kill you, you would die 
now at my feet.’’ 

‘Tam fortunately invulnerable,”’ he re- 
plied, with a light laugh. ‘Oh. here is my 
i Lynne spproaching. Introduce me, 

nez ’* 

‘‘What is the matter, darling?’’ said 
Philip. ‘How ill you look! What is it!’’ 

‘‘I am tired,’’ she said, in a low voice, 
unlike her own,—‘‘tired and wearied. Take 
me home.”’ 

Lord Lynne looked with some little sur- 
prise at the tall. handsome stranger who 
stood by his wife's side. The gentleman 
bowed as he met Philip's glance, and, tarn- 
ing to Inez, said, ‘‘May [ask for an intro- 
duction to your husband, Lady Lynne?’ 

Without looking at him, she introduced 
the Count Rinaldo Montalti to Lord Lynne. 

‘‘T bad the pleasure of meeting Lady 
Lynne in Spain some years ago,’’ said the 
Count to Philip. ‘Tam quite charmed to 
have the honor of renewing our acqausint- 
ance.’’ 

‘I was a child then,’’ said Inez; and her 
husband looked at her, surprised at the bit- 
terness of her tone. 

‘“‘May I be permitted to say that the 
beauty of the bud gave promise of the per- 
fection of the flower?’’ said the Count, bow- 
ing gallantly to the pale, beautiful woman; 
but she turned abruptly, and Philip smiled 
at the very florid compliment 

‘Lady Lynne is tired to-pight,’’ contin- 
ued Count Montalti; ‘‘may I be permitted to 
call to morrow?’’ 

Inez bowed haughtily, 
passed her lips. 

“You are not overamiable to 
friend,’’ said Philip, with a smile. 
you not like him?” 

But for an answer she clung to his arm 
and eaid: 

‘‘T am tired, Philip, and so wearied; please 
take me home.”’ 

Tenderly and gently the young husband 
wrapped her cloak round the trembling 
torm, wondering, as he did so, if it was the 
heat or late hours that had made his wife 
80 ill 

Agatha looked with bewildered surprise 
at her sister's face when the light from the 
hall lampshone upon it; it was white as 
death, and looked years older. 

‘‘Let me take you to your room, Inez,’’ 
she said; ‘‘you look worn out.”’ 

While the gentle gir! removed the dis 
monds from the rich dark hair, and he)ped 
to take off the costly dress, she heard deep, 
hitter sobs die away upon the lips of Lady 
Lynne. 

‘*You are over fatigued,’’ she said, ca- 
ressing the face bent upon her shoulder; 
‘lie down now, and try togleep.”’ 

Ten minutes afterwards, when Agatha 
entered the room with some wine for her 
sister, she found her lying perfectly still, 
her face turned from the light to the wall. 

‘Tam giad she is sleeping,’’ thought the 
young girl ‘She looked eo ill, I was 
alarmned.’’ 

Then she went out, and closed the door. 

A few minutes afterwards, and a white 
face looked out into the moonlight, and un- 
til morning dawned Lady Lynne piced 
wearily up and down her luxurious cham. 
ber, ever and anon 8 passionate cry comia 
trom her lips as she clenched her hands | 
cried: 

‘And this is my triumph! 
ven, this ia my triamph!’ 


but no word 


your 
“Do 


Merciful Hea 





CHAPTER XV. 


HEN Spain was the home of chivalry 
she counted no braver sons than 
those of the grand old race of Mon- 
teleone. Furemost where honor 

called and valor led, they were perfect types 
of the knights of old. 
But chivalry died away, and with it per- 
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ished the ‘lion hearts’’ that had 20 loog led 
the ‘ banners among tbe bills of Spsin. 
Blowly the grand old rece died out; 
Jands snd money seemed to fy from them; 
their name was beard no mre among the 
warriors aod statesmen of the pation. Pco 
p'e epeke ot the Monteleones as of a by- 
gone line, and at the time our story opens 
—twenty peers bek re lor z Lynne sas sum- 
moned to Eogiand by ihe father who 
eee med to have fn gotien ber birth—no male 
schon of the family remeined Ot all their 
Once Vast f« es ssions, they retaiocd only « 
lerge. gloomy old casile, situated in the 
midst «f the heautitul province of Aodalu. 
sia. There Luigi Mupieleone. the last of 
his race, died and thre bis widow, with 
their only child Biai ca rerided. 
A sirang:r life than that of Madame Mon 
telecone a uld pot be imagined. Bhbe, too, 
come from the esme illustiious race as ber 
Jaie bustand. Tuey were in foc the only 
iso members of the family kft Their 
maitisge ween hay py ene; but the dica 
of bie tamily broke tbe heart of Luigi His 
daydream ¥es to win beck is glory and iis 
honor; but be died young. and left one lit. 
Ue daugbier, Bianca, only four years old. 
Madsme Mc nicleone gave her-ell up en- 
tirely to the education of this beloved cbi'd, 
whe gave great promise of beauty, and her 
mother formed bigh and glowing hopes for 
her tuture. Beautifuland gifted, her daugh 
ter wightacc a@pli-h the task in which ber 
jather had f.iled She might marry, and 
her husband conecnt to take the time boo 
ord pame of Munteleone, or one of their 
children might bear it; and so the ancient 
race might revive to more than its furmer 
lovy. 
. Rarely did either mother or child quit 
the grounds belonging to the castle. ‘The 
greater part of the castle Jay in ruins; only 
ope wing was babitable; and there madame, 
her daughter, and two servan's dwelt. The 
day was spent in bard study and the ac 
quirement of numb:riess accomplishments; 
and the stern beautiful mother never ne 
lected any means in her power of instil. 
ing ber own wishes and plans into the 
mind of her child. When the day's work 
was ended, the young girl listened for hours 
together to stories of the brave deeds of her 
ancestors. 

‘Bhall this great name die out?’’ the 
motber would ask, when the child's heart 
was glowing with her words. ‘‘Ah, no, 
Bianes! let your destiny be to re establish 
it. Live for that, and you will be the great. 
est of all the ladies of Monteleone.’’ 

8» the young girl grew upia the lonely 
old castle, cut« fl from all the pleasures and 
amusements of ber age, without any com 
panion «xcept her mother; living only in 
the glories of the past and the hones of the 
fuiure, thinkiog of the present merely asa 
probation that must be endured. At the 
age of cighteen she was beautiful as an 
houri,and accomplished to an extraordinary 
degree. She spoke Italian, French and 
German with as much fluency as Spanish 
She sang beautifully, and played with no 
mean skill. Well might her mother s heart 
glow with pride as she watched her, and 
her hopes rose higher day by day. 

Madame Monteleone had begun to form 
her plans She had purposely lived in the 
most economical manner, and bad so man 
aged tosave a sum of money. With this 
she intended to go to Madrid, where her 
pame was etill known and honored, and 
there introduce her beautiful child to the 
notice of the Spanish queen While matur. 
ing these plans a circumstance happened 
which rendered them all useless and un 
availing. D+stiny bad other things in store 
for Bianca Monteleone. 

The vorthern front of the castle faced the 
bigh read that led to the ancient and cele 
brated city of Seville. Oneevening a man, 
coming on business to one of the servants 
found in the middle of the road a youog 
gentleman, whohad apparently been thrown 
fr m his borse, and lay either stunned or 
dead on the bank. while the horse quietly 
grez-dat some distance from him. In a 
few minutes the inhabitants of the castle 
were aroused, and by Madame Monteleone s 
command, the gentleman was carried into 
one of the bed rooms, and a doctor sent for 
with all speed. 

The extent of his injuries was soon dis 
covercd; they were a violent concussion of 
the brain anda broken ankle. For miny 
days the life of the young tiranger trem 
bled in the balance Duving that time he 
never recovered bis senses, but evidently 
imagined himself in Evg'and. Tney dis 
covered that be was an Eaglish nobleman, 
for in a emall po ket book was written his 
name, ‘8 epheo Lord Lynooe.”’ They koew 
he mst be ge fr he wore diamonds 
of grea! value, and a purse full of gold was 
found in bis pockeis§ =I q tiries were made 
at Seviile aod then they discovered that tne 
wounded stranger had been re-iding for 
some weeks in that city, and that only two 
days betore his valet had left him and re 
turned to England. Some large boxes be- 
Jopgiog 'o bim were still at the botel, and 
these were torwarded t» Serranto at Mad 
am: M oateleone 6 d-sire 

Very slowly did L rd Lynne recover con 
sciourness and strength. His eratiiude was 
buvadiess. Le apoke French flientiy, and 
as bo'h ladies habitually conversed in tbat 
language, there was nothing to check their 





friendly intercourse. All that he bad to tell 
was enon told. He, Lord Lynne, 
had sercceeded to bis title two years ago, on 
the death of bis father His mother was 
still alive, and ia compliance with ber wish 
he was travelling for two years before he 
married and down. 

He lingered io Sein, fr he loved the 
country. While at Seville, his valet left 
him aod returned to Eaglind. He was 
going to visita small town pear, when he 
was thrown from bis horse, and left simost 
dead at their castle gates. He was young, 
apd handsome—as were all the Lynnes— 
and gificd with an easy grace of mancer 
that charmed and fascinated those proud, 
high bred Spanieb ladies. 

When he was able to Jeave his room he 
spent many hours every day in the society 
of Madame Monteleone and her daughter. 
From the mother be learned the ancient 
glories of the family;—how they had once 
been second to none save their royal mas 
ters; and the young Eoglish lord found 
with surprise that the plainly dressed lady, 
who lived in what he considered a gloomy 
old ruin, belonged to one of the noblest 
families of Spain. He saw they were very 
poor; there was no attempt at any dieguise; 
but no queen ever wore state and splendor 
with more dignity than did Madame Monte. 
leone her obscurity and poverty. 

From the daughter be learned another 
lesson; the lovely face, the dark, almond 
eyes, haunted bim; and he loved her with a 
wild devotion rare in an Englishman. [t 
was the old, old story. What else could 
happen, given an old castle. a wounded 
knight, and a beautiful girl? Bianca torgot 
her high vocation, and fell as deeply in Jove 
with the English Jord as he bad done with 
her. A few meetings among the myrtie 
and orange trees, and then Stephen Lord 
Lynne asked Bianca Monteleone to be his 
wife. Ile had no fear, as he gezed in her 
beautiful, loving face. He was rich and 
noble—there was no fear of refusal for him; 
but for many years Lord Lynne never for- 
got the lock of distress, almost borror, upon 
Madame Monteleone's face, when he asked 
tor her daughter's band 

‘‘My daughter!"’ she cried. ‘‘How blind, 
how foolish | have been! I never dreamed 
that you loved her! You must go away, and 
forget ber. She can never be your wife!’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Lord Lynne, calmly. 
**What objection bave you to me?”’ 

‘‘None,”’ replied Madame Monteleone. 
‘‘as regards yourself; but my daughter must 
marry a Spanish noble. I would not give 
her to the wealthiest duke in England. 
Her destiny has long been settled.’’ 

“But she loves me, madame,’ 
urged Lord Lynne 

‘Impossible!’ cried the lady. ‘My 
daughter knows her destiny, and will fulfil 
it She must not see you again.” 

The stern, ambitious mother adbered to 
her words, and Bianca was kept a prisoner 
in her owp rooms until the departure of 
Lord Lynne. Mother and daughter said 
but little on the subject. The mother ap. 
pealed to her child's love, and sense of right 
respecting all her high hopes and ambitious 
views. Bianca listened and submitted in 
silence. 

Lord Lynne left Serranto and returned to 
Seville, determined at any cost to win the 
beautiful girl wno loved him so well. Once 
more alone Madame Monteleone began to 
prepare for ber journey to Madrid. But 
another obstacle arose. Bianca, who made 
no opposition to her mothers wishes, who 
had submitted silently to the loss of her 
lover, fell ill, and faded visibly day by day. 
In vain did Madame summon pbhveiciana, 
and pay heavily for theiradvice. They all 
said the same thing; her daughter's disease 
was more mental than physica): and the 
distracted mother began to understand that 
her daughter was slowly but surely dying, 
her heart breaking for the loss of the fair- 
haired Englishman, who had brought such 
golden radiance into her gloomy life. 

Lord Lynne persisted in calling every 
day. During Bianca's illness he was se] 
dom allowed to exchange a word with 
Madame Monteleone; but one eventful day, 
instead of being dismissed with a few curt 
words, he was invited into madame's bou 
doir. There she told him frankly that her 
daughter's marriage with him would be the 
bitterest grief of ber lile, the downfall ot 
her hopes, the last step completing the final 
ruin of ber race. BSiill Bianca's life must 
not be sacrificed, and she withdrew her op. 
weition. 

Not another word did the stern lady utter 
even when Bianca koelt at ber feet to thank 
her. Sne wuull not assist in any prepara. 
‘ions for the marriage, and the last of the 
Monteleones was led to the altar by her 
English lover in plain morning dress. and 
without any ornament. Ler mother never 
blessed her—never gave her consent to the 
marriage. She said but those few words: 

‘I withdraw my opposi ion.” So Stephen 
Lord Lynne married Bianca Monteleone, 
and immediately the ceremony was ended 
he took berto Italy. 

For ooe year Lord and Lady Lynne were 
periect!y happy. Bianca sighed when she 
remembered her motber in the gloomy 
cas'le of Serranto, Sbe may be forgiven 
if her mind did not always dwell on that 
ead and cheeriess picture. For the first 
time in her life she was happy; she was out 


again 





im the fair, bright world. mixing freely witb 
her fellow creaiures admired, vel, and 
praised by all. Her husband adored ber; 
never was love so nnate or so devoted 
as that of Lord Lynne for his beautiful 
bride. Her lovely face and sweet graceful 
manners, per child like simplicity. won all 
hearts. In Rome, in Florence, and in supo 

Naples, she who had never in ber whole life 
beard ove compliment, now found homage 
and flattery everywhere. It was impossible 
to be young not enj y the new and 
golden life opened 'o ber. For the first time 
she wore magnificent jewels and costly 
dresses, that enhanced ber beauty and made 
her doubly fair. She liked the grandeur 
that surrounded her; it was p!easure todwel) 
in sumptuous rooms, to tread upon sufi 
thick carpets; to g*z3 upon rare pictures 
and statues, to have servan's ready to obey 
her slightest word. It was pleasant to be 
a young, idolised wife, whose every wish 
and whim were gratified. 

In the first tumult of this new life, Bianca 
half forgot the bopes she had wrecked, the 
ambition she had betrayed. Ooce when 
talking to Lord Lynne of her mother, she 
suddenly clasped her arms round his neck 
and asked him to give up his Eoglish home, 
to bring his wealih over to Spain, and to 
himself take her neme of Monteleone but be 
laughed long and loudly at the mere idea. 

‘Wait, Bianca,’’ be said, lightly, ‘until 
you have seen Lynnewolde. Why, my 
dear child, you could put all Serranto io 
one corner of it. You must become Eng 
lish: I can never be a Spaniard.’’ 

Whatever she may have thought, Lady 
Lynne never expressed that wish to her 


husband again. 
. - 


They had been married almost a year, 
when a sudden desire took possession of 
Lady Lynne. It was to return to Serranto 
so that her child might be born there. Lord 
Lynne said all he could dissuade her, but 
in vain. She was too gentle, too yielding 
to persist in reverting to her wish when her 
husband had expressed disapprobation, but 
in a hundred ways he perceived how much 
she was really bent upon it. 

They had spent a year of unalloyed hap- 
piness Day by day Lord Lynne loved 
more dearly and deeply the beautiful gentle 
girl who had touched his heart as no other 
woman ever could or did. To make her 
happy, to watch her beautiful girlish face 
brighten at his loving words. was the study 
and pleasure of his life. He divined her 
wishes, and executed them almost before 
they were utiered. They wandered about 
in those fair Italian cities, and lile for them 
resembled the golden dream of the lotus 
eater. 

“I wish I could understand,dear Bianca,”’ 
said Lord Lynne to his wife, one day, 
“why you wish to return to that gloomy 
oN Serranto.”’ 

“| cannot tell,’’ she replied. ‘I do not 
understand what it is that seems to call me 
home, but my motber'’s face is always be. 
fore me; and, oh Stephen, I would give 
anything for my little child to be born in 
my old home!’ 

**You shall have your wish,"’ replied Lord 
Lynne, looking fondly at her; ‘‘but I fear 
we shall not have a very warm reception 
from your mother.” 

‘She will be pleased to see us,’’ said Lady 
Lynne; ‘‘and perhaps we might persuade 
her to leave Serranto and go to England for 
a time.’’ 

Solely to please his beautiful young wife, 
to whom he could refuse nothing, Lord 
Lynne undertook the journey to Serranto. 
It was a long and somewhat tedious one, for 
Bianca was delicate, and could not travel 
far without fatigue. 

Madame Monteleone received them more 
warmly and kindly than they had antici- 
pated. Not by one single word or act had 
she forwarded their marriage; but now that 
they were married, not one word of her 
blighted hopes escaped her, and never once 
in her daughter's presence did she breathe a 
sigh. Even the expression of her face 
seemed changed. She had lived for one 
object, one hope alone had sustained her, 
one idea had directed al] her words and 
actions. It was all over now, and she said 
to herself bitterly that she bad lived in vain. 
Something like resignation had taken the 
place of the determination that had made 
her face stern and cold. 

In after years Madame Monteleone was 
thankful beyond words that she had never 
reproached her daughter, either by word 
or look. But in vain did Lord and Lady 
Lynne try to persuade her to leave Serranio 
jor a time and visit Lynnewolde 

* I should be lost in your English home,”’ 
she said, to the young lord; ‘and I do not 
think I could hive away from the myrtle 
and orange trees.’’ 

Neither mother por daughter was des- 
tined to see the stately English home 
Quite suddenly Bianca was seized with 
vwlent and dangerous illness. In vain the 
distracted husband summoned the most 
skilful physician in the country. The fiat 
bad gone forth; the short life of the beauti- 
ful Andalusian wasended Hope and love 
and happiness were all over: she Only lived 
to hold her little daughter in her arms and 
bless it 

*‘Stephen,”’ she said, looking into the lov- 
ing tace bent over her, “I know now what 





impulse called me home—I so 
mpulse called me came 

die; but I have been happy, ah 
loved, with you."” She them Inid her Jit 
babe in her mother's arma, and said gently, 
‘Let ber do for you what I failed in doing; 
she will repay your love and care better 
than | bave ” 

Before the sun set that over the 
Andalusian bills, Bianca Lady, slept 
the last long sleep. 

No words can describe the despair of the 
young husband. The blow was so sudden, 
so unc xpected, that it almost deprived him 
of life and reason. He could not realize 
the fact that his lovely and loving young 
wife bad left bim for ever. Life lost ali its 
charms. Jn the first bitterness of his sor. 
row Lord Lynne had but ore wish; it was 
to die, and so put an end to the anguish for 
which there seemed no remedy. He re. 
meined at Serranto simply because all en- 
ergy was dead inhim. At length he wag 
roused from his grief by a letter from bis 
mother, calling him home on urgent aflairs, 





CHAPTER XVI. 


WO days before Lord Lynne left Ber. 
Ts Madame Monteleone appeared 


before him in her deep mourning dress 
holding the little babe in her arms. 

‘My son,’’ she said. addressing him for 
the first time by that title, ‘I am here to 
ask a favor of you. You took from me m 
daughter, my one love, hope, and object in 
life; make amends for the wrong you did, 
Give me this little babe in place of the child 
you took from me.’’ 

Lord Lynne besitated for some minutes. 
It was his Bianca's child; and pow that she 
had left him, he had nothing else to love. 
But the pale wistful face of the lady moved 
him. It he took a child so young to Eog- 
land, the chances were that it would die on 
the journey. And after all it would bea 
pee reminder of his sorrow and his 
oss; still, he would not part with it alto. 
gether. He could not content to give up 
a!) claim to this his only child. Sothe mat- 
ter was compromised, and he agreed that 
Madame Monteleone should have charge of 
his daughter for at least th: next twelve 
years, if she lived solong. But to this he 
would not even agree, unless the Spanish 
lady would allow toc ntribute a certain sum 
annually towards the tupport and e¢duca- 
tion of the little Inez. Madame Monte- 
leone would have consented to almost any 
terms he chose to cfler, so anxious was she 
to retain her daugbter's child. 

So Lord Lynne left the country where he 
had loved and suflered so deeply; sorrow 
had aged and altered him. Hite mother 
hardly recognized in the sad, thoughiful 
man the bright faced boy who had been 
away from her so short a time. Lady 
Lynne had said nothing when her son wrote 
to tell her of bis marriage with the beauti- 
ful daughter of a noble but impoverished 
race; but the disappointment had been as 
great to her as to Madame Monteleone. 
She kn: w that the only hope for her son was 
to marry some one with money, and she had 
selected in her own mind the Jady whom 
she had wished to see his wife—a quiet, 
gentle Eoglish girl without any pretensicns 
to beauty, but the sole heiress to an enor- 
mous fortune. But this hope died when 
she heard that her son had found a wife 
for himselt, and she wisely abstained from 
saying anything either of her hope or dis- 
appointment. When S'ephen wrote to say 
that after the birth of his child he hoped to 
bring his wife home to Lynnewolde, she 
made what preparations she could for them; 
but when she expected something definite 
as to the time of their arrival, there came 
the sad news of the death of the young and 
beautiful bride. 3 

Lady Lynne realized how great her son & 
sorrow was when she saw his altered face. 
At first she felt some little disappointment 
at not seeing the little Inez but upon re- 
flection she felt it better that he had re- 
turned alone. For some months she felt 
anxious and alarmed abont him; the spring 
of his life seemed gone. No smile ever came 
to his lips; never for one moment did his 
sorrow leave him. His mother began to 
fear that his heart was buried in the grave 
of his beautiful and beloved wife. He could 
not endure to hear her name mentioned; 
he could not bear to dwell upon that one 
brief year when she had been with h'm. 
But as years rolled on the bitterness of bis 
grief died away. 

While he lived, Lord Lynne never really 
loved or cared for any other woman; but 10 
time he yielded to his mother's wishes, 80d 
brought home to Lynnewolde as bis wile, 
the wealthy and gentle lady whom she had 
selected 

During the first year of his second msr- 
riage he was wretched beyond expressiva; 
he could not help it—he could net avo 
comparing the passionate beautiful Spaniard 
with bis calm, quiet English wife; but 
when his daughter, the little golden-haired 
Agatha, was horn, he grew more reconcil 4 
to his fate. He was arich man Dow, 8D 
held a high position in the county. He 
began to feel more interested in his aut; 
he became attached to his wife, in s qvi 
kind of way. He came to Jouk upon 2 
one year of perfect ness more 
beautiful dream than a reality; he ag 4 
forget sunny Spain, her purple 
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mvrties and olives—hbe tried to forget the 

tand live only in the present, and in 
some degree he succeded. 

Regularly every quarter there came a 
letter frown Madame Moateleone. The child 
she said, had even more than her mother's 
beauty, with all the fire and spirit, all the 
pride and hauteur, of her ancient race. 

Lord Lyone shrank selfishly from seeing 
her. Ile did not care to re open the old 
wounds that had once smarted so acutely. 
Ile dreaded lest the sight of the mothers 
face in the child should bring back the 
anguish it had taken years to deaden. 80 
time rolled on; the Dowager Lady Lynne 
died bappy in believing her son to be so. 
Tne golden baired child grew up into a 
sweet and lovely girl; vet no word came to 
summon the eldest and dearest child to her 
father’s home. 


[TO BE CONTINUED } 





IN THER DePTes. 





BY &. &. 





Balowthe dark waves, where the dead go 
down, 
Are gulfs of night more deep, 
Bat little care they whom the waves once 
drown, 
flow far trom the light they sleep. 


Bnt who. in deepest sorrow though he be, 
Fears not a deeper esilil t 

Ah. God ! that sorrow were as the salt sea, 
W Lose topmost waters kill. 


ri we 


The Mother’s Choice. 


BY Cc. P. 








AUNENCE HERBERT had been in 
leading strings ali his life.  Ilis 
mother had managed him as persiat. 

d entiv and a from the time he 
donned bis first coat until he was safelyean- 
chored in @ matrimonial engagement as 
during the previous periods of infancy and 
roundabouts, though the anchoring process 
bad not been accomplished wholly without 
resistance on his part. But it had been ac 
complished. 

Atter perhaps halt a dozen calls in the 
Vercey parlors, where perpetual twilight 
reigned; after as many meetings under the 
gas'ights of ball or opera, he had proposed 
in due form, and been accepted. 

Whether he had simulated a tenderness he 
did not feel, Laurence could not possibly 
have told, 

It was in his nature to be diffitent before 
women. I think he would have maintained 
a sort of chivalrous devotion towards all the 
sex but for that persistent ruling, and when 
in the presence of Marian Vercey he invari 
ably fell into a state of bewilderment, which 
was as far removed as possible from the 
fluctuations of his one love affair with his 
sister 8 music teacher, which his mother had 
nipped in the bvd, 

Outof Miss Vercey’s presence he was 
clear enough. 

‘If I had one particle of honest, manly 
independence { would tell that girl how it is 
and ask her to let me oft again. I ought 
'o do it in justice to her as much as to my- 
self’? 

For Laurence was sure that the bride of 
his asking would never be the ideal of his 
choice 

sat his misgivings, strong as they were, 
did not fiad way into words, they only 
nerved him to stubborn rebellion where bis 
mother’s next plan was concerned. 

“Dance attendance on you and the girls 
from London to Jericho, if you took the 
whim to gothere! Whata figure I would 
cut! I'm not a society man, and if I get 
away from business at all it shall be for a 
quiet run into some corner of the earth and 
ope suit and a hand-bag is all I want. 
Somewhere that I can go fishing and shoot- 
ing or sleep all the afternoon if I take the 
notion.’”’ 

‘ For myself I woold not urge you,’’ said 
Mrs. Hetbert, rather stiffly; ‘‘but you know 
Marian has the right to expect your attend- 
ance.”’ 

‘Marian will waive her right,’’ said that 
young lady, when the case was laid before 
her * Fairlight ie justthe place you would 
like Laurence You will meet my sister 
there unless she changes her mind, which is 
quite as probable.’’ 

“Your sister?’’ 

Liurence was not so well posted in the 
venay family history as he should have 
een, 

‘She is just through school, and not out 
yet. She is older than I am, strange as it 
may seem. You sec she was delicate and 
8? kep' back = For all her years, Mamie is a 
child compared with me—rather a spoiled 
child, I m afraid. Mamma would have liked 
her with us, but she chooses solitude, aod 
bss her own way.”’ 

_The last sentence she uttered lingered in 
his mind. 

There was something refreshing in the 
thought of solitude, something attractive, 
‘bough he might not admit it, in the idea of 
& young lady who preferred it to the glitter 
0! fall-dress resorts. 

Tne thought ended in his finding himself 
at Fairlight ome summer day, and the real 
story of bis life began. 


4 peated in bis own heart. Love is not always 


pected to find it, but a house on & 
strip of meatow which bordered the river 
close down at its mouth. 

was disappointed to find the 
i full to overflowing; but he v as 
n & proof against the rit 
which prevailed, which gave Sims trieed ly 
feeling for all these people he had never seen 
before by the time he had been in the house 
three days. 

He bad actually forgotten all about Mar- 
ian’s sister till he was enexpectedly brought 
face to face with a slender, blue robed fig 
ure, who smiled sweeily as her name was 
pronounced. 

“I scarcely need an introduction to Mr. 
Herhert,”’ said she. 

“I hope the prejadice of pre-knowledge 
has been in my favor, Miss Vercey. You left 
Marian we)l?’’ 

*‘Marian is very well.” 

“‘And the rest? I have you to thank for 
the pleasure of finding myself here. Dd 
not your sister tell me that you are in dell- 
cate health? Am I keeping you standiog in 
this brec ze ?"’ 

A ringing laugh rewarded that touch of 
solicitude, an’ Laurence, in his amazement, 
was betrayed into looking full ather. He 
had only given her one embarrassed glance 
belore. 

‘Joly breezes are ecarcely dangerous,”’ 
Miss Vercey choked back her mirth to say. 
“Oh, Mr. Herbert. did they tell you you 
must make yourself agreeable to me? [ 
release you from the boad—it is such hard 
work.”’ 

Laughing still she Jeft him with a pleas 
ant picture in his mind, which came heck to 
him more than once during the long day he 
psesed on the water, 

She was very like Marian, younger look- 
ing he decided. and he thought her eyes 
were bluer, and her hair fairer. 

He came back in the late, dim dusk, and 
met her upon the lawn. 

“Sweets to the sweet,’ said he,”’ putting 
a mas3 of odorous water lilies into her 
hands. 

“What beauties! How shall I repay you? 
Oh, I know—by seeing that you have your 
supper. People who infringe the rules of 
this primitive establishment get short ra- 
tions, they say.’’ 

She was in the deserted dining room when 
he entered, one of his waxen vlossoms in 
her hair. 

‘Somebody said you must have risked 
your life to get them—or did you have a 
boat ?’’ 

“T hada boat I grieve to confess. It 
went ashore in the treacherous bog, and as 
the more I tried to get it cff, the more it 
stuck, I had to lie there and wait for the tide 
to comein. I should have gone farther and 
risked more to win your appreciation of my 
sift.” 

i Sentiments and bread and butter. How 
absurd.”’ 

Ile had got rid of his usual diffidence 
must completely, and would most wulingly 
have lengthened the pleasant half hour if 
he could. 

“There must be a splendid effect of moon- 
light vpon the water by this time,’’ he ven- 
tured, when it was impossible to remain 
longer silent. ‘‘Wouldn't you like to come 
and see?’ 

She hesitated—then refused. 

‘‘T am here with aunt Vercey, andI must 
not neglect her. She is an invalid, but a 
very unselfish one.’’ 

*T thougbt you were alone?”’ 

“Oh, there was a change in the plan after 
you heard it,’’ she answered; and Laurence 
was scarcely gratified by this token of ber 
entire possession of her sisters confi. 
dence. 

But the next evening she remained for the 
moonlight ¢ ffects 

‘Not upon the water. I have just de 
clined a sail with Mr. McDermott, and s0 of 
course cannot go with you wi 
“Why did you decline ?”’ 

‘(I may as well tell you the truth, { sup- 
pose; | have made up my mind not to go 
out with a gentleman.”’ 

“IT am sorry. I meantto have offered you 
a place in my boat to morrow. There is an 
inlet with an echo somewhere in the vicinity 
which, I am told, it is everyone's cuty to 
explore.”’ 
‘That's a different matier. IJ] go with 
you if you'll ask me,”’ she said, carelessly; 
and Laurence felt that it was a recognition 
of his soon-to be brotherly privilege. 

It did nut take away his pleasure in the 
morrow's excursion, however, or of the 
other excursions on other to morrows which 
fullowed it. 

A month went by ; 

He made aunt Vercey’s acqua'ntance 
mesntime, who welcomed him kindly as 
Marian s betrothed, and sung her praises 
tu] he tired. : ; 
“| should imagine your otber niece, Miss 
Vercey, would be your favorite,”” he re 

arked. 
mt Who. Mamie? That spoiled child?’ in 
atone which said there could be no com- 
parison. 

And there could be none, Laurence re- 


ind. 
bie thought of Marian in the whirl of 


themselves, with night closing down and 
the mists exhaling from the miles of marsh 
lands, lost amid the tracery of creeks which 
permeated it. 


‘There is no use beating about,”’ said 
Laurence, at length, as he drew in his oars. 
“Ll only get cfl one point of ground on to 
another. There's no finding the river while 
we cant seen yard before us. Are you 
afraid, Miss Vercey ?"’ 

‘“‘Afraid—appalled ! Oh, Lawrence, how 
awful it is to know onese)f on the verge of 
the inflaiie! People do die of exposure and 
cold like this, do they not?’ 

‘Oh, no, | bope not,’’ he tried to say 
cheerfully, though pierced to the marrow 
by the deadly chill. ‘‘Heaven knows!’ he 
broke off, ‘‘whatever lies between us, I am 
going to tell you, as I would if we were 
teally facing death, that | love you, and you 
alone. It would be easier for me to believe 
that we would die here together now than 
look forward to living my lile without you. 
Ob, I koow I am bound to Marian, but 
these words do her no wrong, I am nothing 
to her butaname. And to you—Mamie, 
my darling, what am ! to you?” 

She was shiveringin bis arms. In the 
wreichedness, misery, and anxiety of the 
hour apy disposition to trifle with and blind 
him was gone. 

“Oh Laurence, Jam Marian. You were 
so determiaed to mistake and misjudge me. 
Oh, Laurence, Laurence,to think you should 
ask me to be your wife, and then not know 
me when we met !"’ 

She dropped a few hysterical tears upon 
his shoulder, while he sat simply stunned, 
only finding his voice to ask, hoarsely : 

“Then, are you my Marian ?”’ 

‘Yours. Oh, Laurence—once more—I 
ought not to tell ge but I gave you my 
heart, such as it is, when I gave you my 
promise."’ 

And, meantime, a breath of wind was 
stirring the fog. It broke it into rifts, and 
stripped it in long lines from the smoking 
water; and Laurence, getting bis senses 
back again, made her he)p him row until the 
blood was circulatiog again warmly in her 
veins. Then, as the wind freshened, the 
whole fog lifted and melted away. In due 
time they found the moonlit river and a 
score of anxious searchers after them; and 
tor the rest, Laurence has a better opinion of 
his mother's judgment than ever he had be- 
fore. 


Think, Act. 


“Old men for counsel, yous men for 
action,’’ is a time-honored axiom. It is 
founded on the consideration that the 
aged who have seen much of the world 
may be presumed to have profiud by their 
Jong observation, and to have grown cau- 
tious and wise, while to the hot blood of 
youth action is natural. But in very many 
of the affairs of life the young are called to 
act without convenient opportunity to con- 
sult their elders, and, not unfr quently, in 
reference to matters of much moment. It is 
desirable that in such cases they should act 
wisely. How can they doit? We answer 
in a single word—‘'Think.’’ Think—not 
afterward, not when it is too late, not when 
the notion is past; but think beforehand. 
“Look before you leap,”’ as Franklin 
quaintly expressed it, having derived the 
jeeson from an unsuccessful attempt to leap 
over a ditch, which a look at its width be 
foreband would have prevented. io 


— or --— 


Primitive Breap —The most primitive 
way of making tread was to soak the grain 
in water, subject it to pressure, and then 
dry it by natural or artificial heat. An im- 
provement upon this was to pound the grain 
yn @ mortar or between two flat stones, be 
fore moistening and beating. A rather more 
elaborate bruising or grinding of the grain 
Jeads to euch simple furms of bread as the 
owt cakes of Scotland, which are prepared by 
moistening oatmeal with water containing 
some common salt, kneading with the 
hands upon a baking board rolling the mass 
into a thin sheet and heating it before a good 
fire. Such breadis nnleaveoed, no leaven 
being added to the dough to excite fermen 
tation. 


_ a —_ 


Solovieft, the would be assassin of the 
Czar, is a son of a groom 1n the household 
of the Grand Duchess Catherine. After 
leaving St. Petersburg University, he be 
cameateacher. He first fell uncer the no- 
tice of the authorities in course cf inquiries 
into the Socialistic intrigues. He disap 
peared during the inquiries, and was not 
heard of until he made the attempt on the 
Czar's life. 





An exe was given toa maniac in’ an In- 
diana asylum, with which to chop wood. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Tus Nip: os mm Panrrino.—The glory or 
pimbus drawn by painicrs round the hesds 
of ssints, angels. and holy men, aod the cir- 
cle of rays on were ed from 
the Cesare and r fiatterers, whom 
they were used in the first century. 

A Rosstan Manatace —One of the most 
ruinous habits of tbe Russian peasant is dis. 


played at celebrations. A peas- 
ant, to celebrate the marriage of his son, 
procures twenty five gallons of whisky, to 


get money for which he selis his horse cow, 
or pig. and is ready to become a pauper. 
He cannot resist the pra 

quires that the population of the villege— 
men, women and childreo—must get drunk. 


Tus Fan —In India and China the . 
nal model of the fan is sald to have been t 
wing of « bird; and an admirable fan can al- 
ways be made from two bird's wings, jvined 
by a strip of wood. The fan of the high 
priests of Isis was in the form of « half cir- 
cle, made of feathers of different lengths. 
Such too were the fans carried in triumphal 
processions, and which among the Ezyp- 
tians served as miliiary stand rds in time of 
war. The Sibyls sre said to bave been in 
the habit of fanning themselves as they de- 
livered their oracles, the fan being evidently 
not regarded in those days as in sny way 
connected with frivoiity; and even anw, not 
in the East alone, out in Europe, the fan 
plays an important part in certain religious 
ceremonies. 


Foop 1n Swepen.—The habit of lunching 
im the very presence of dinner, or guing to 
a side table and eating your Gill of anchovies, 
raw herrings, emok f, and cold eel pie 
while dinner is on the very table still pre- 
vails. and is hardly conducive to health It 
is said that the habit of taking a ‘‘sup,”’ as 
the Swedes call it. arose from the scarcity 
of delicacies, It was hard to get enough of 
any one nice thing to make a meal of so 
you were first delicately innuendoed off to 
the brandy table (1s it is called), and then 
allowed to sit down to dinner. The prac- 
tice is universal io Sweden. Private houses, 
hotels, and boarding-houses ail feed you on 
preliminary scraps, and woe be to you it in- 
nocently you turn from the proffered lunch- 
eon! You fare like an ascetic, and teed 
yourself on odors. 


CoLors AND THETR Ontorn.—Late in the 
thirteenth century oi) painting originated in 
Italy and other portions of Europe. The 
imperial collection at Vienna contains the 
earliest authentic painting, executed in 
1297. Ultramarine, produced by grinding 
into fine powder the beautiful mineral, lapis 
lazuli, found in the mountainous portions of 
northern Persia, came into use in the 
eleventh century, and four or five hundred 

ears later was introduced into Europe. As 
ate as 1847 it sold for forty dollars per 
pound, but now, such has been the advance. 
ment in the arts, it is bought for thirty cents 
per pound, and used very extensively. Solu- 
ble glass, silicate of soda came into use as 
a vehicle for paints in 1842 Ansline col- 
ors, lakes of a beautiful red, violet, and the 
other colors of the rainbow were introduced 
in 1860, but they are not permanent colors 
on exposure, 


Roses —There are an infinite variety of 
s‘ories about roses. When Milton was blind, 
the Duke of Buckinghem, who visited him, 
observed that his wife wasa rose The lady 
had a fine high temper, and so Milton an- 
swered that doubtless she was, for he could 
feel her thorns. Frederick the Great was 
walking in the gardens of Po'sdam with 
Voltaire, and asked the amezing French. 
man fora rose. Ife picked one. and pre. 
sented it to the king with the remark that it 
had grown beneath his Majesty's laureis. 
Luther had a rose gravenon his seal. A 
rose tree in Roxburgh Park marks the place 
where James II. of Scotlanddied. At S:n- 
tiago, in Chili, whenever a stranger is re- 
ceived in a house, erci of the ladies of the 
family ofters hima rose, T. show the pref. 
erence which Mdme de Genlis entertained 
for old men above old women, she was fond 
of saying that oaks improved with time, but 
roses faded. 


Guioves amp Pixs —In fermer times 
gloves were very common as New Years 
gifts. For many bhurdred of years siier 
their introduction into Eagland in the tenth 
century they were worn only by the most 
opulent classes of society and hence cone'l- 
tuted a valuable present. They are often 
named in old records. Exchange of gloves 
was at one period a mode of investure into 
possession of property, as among the ancient 
Jews was that of a shoe or sandal, and ‘‘glove 
monev, is to this day presented by High 
Sheriffs to the officers of their courts upon 
occasion of & maiden assize or one in whch 
no cause istried) Pins, which at the com- 
mencement of the s'xteenth c nturv displaced 
the wooden skewers previously in uve, be- 
came 8 present of similar consequence: and 
at their first introduc'ion were considered 
of #0 much importance in female dress that 
‘pin-money"’ grew into the denomination 
dower, which, by the cantivn of parents 
or justice of a consort was settled upon 8 








fashionable excitement, and his heart sick- 





The place was not o village,as b ex- 


ened. 


Of course he killed a fellow patient. 


lady at her marriage. 
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Life's school has many tasks we all must 
Lessons of faith and patience, bope and 


e; 

Know ledge of bitter taste, and wisdom stern 
Of fires, the temper of our steel to prove ; 
=o of Saerbearance gathering years must 

each, 
And charity, with ber an 
Gentiin 
Gives 


ie face, 
the Judgment, so -y~ Ry speech, 
me its surest aid and grief its grace. 


Hardest of ail the masters we must hear, 
suptiones with cold eyes and measured 
voice, 
Bids p— who hold young lives supremely 
ear, 
Beware, ere molding them to 


choice ; 
Warning: “The sky smiles blue. smooth shows 
the path, 
Promise no sunshine, guide no wavering 
foot 


suit our 


The loveliest valley hides the seeds of death 
The poison lurks deep in the fairest fruit.” 


Leave the young hearts to Nature and to God, 

anave young tendrils where they will to 
twine; 

Waave Vee blossom,and white snowdrops 


nod, 
Fail . ril dews, where April's sunlights 
sbine ; 
Gather the ripened corn, if yet some years 
Are lett for faltering hand and patient care, 
But for the darlings of decaying years, 
Leave them alone in 1 save love and 
prayer. 
oo _ - ——_  - 


PENKIVEL; 


—I nh 


The Mystery of St. Eglon. 


CHAPTER LIIL 


T was Michael Polgrain's intention to re- 
store her child to Lady Crehylis him 
self, but the danger in which tne Penki- 
vel was placed hindered the fulfilment of 

his design. That the boy was Aubrey Cre. 
bylls he never doubted from the moment 
that bis nephew Martin informed him of the 
arrival of the real Alfred Singleton at St. 
Eglon's Hut. Therefore, while Alice slept, 
and the Penkivel neared the shores of 
France, he sought Madeline, and with his 
pale eyes fixed upon her face, he told her of 
his discovery of the boy in the wood of Cre- 
hylis, and his subscquent illness at Grace 
Chagwynne s. 

‘And where is the child now ?'’ asked 
Madeline, in a voice full of fear and an 
guish. 

“Safe with true friends of mine,”’ an- 
swered Michael]. ‘I took him for one cruise 
for bis health s sake; then fearing such a lile 
as ours would do him no good, I left him 
a fortnight ago, in good hands.’’ 

For the first time through all her agony 
Madeline burst into tears, covering her face 
with her bands, and weeping passionately, 
with an intense feeling of relief and thank- 
fulness, which lifted from her heart some 
portion of its intolerable burden of remorse 
and shame The child was living, he was 
we)l, be would be restored to his mother! 
She was permitted the rarest of human bles 
sings, the power to repair a wrong; she was 
spared that worst of human woes, the agony 
of feeling that remorse was vain and that 
an evil done was an evil forever. Thesbrink 
ing horror, which bad seemed to shrivel up 
her very heart, relaxed its hold upon her, 
and her tears of repentance fel! like a com. 
forting rain upon her parchedsoul She had 
thought of the forlorn little wanderer, the 
victim of her rash judgment, with a terror 
of mind bordering on madness; she had pic- 
tured him to herself in every shape of mis- 
ery that human wretchedness can wear 
—living, dying, dead—and in each new suf- 
fering reproaching her for the martyrdom 
he bore. 

**T meant justice and not murder, either 
of body or of soul,”’ she kept crying to her. 
self, as her unwilling thoughts went out af 
ter the child in his lonely flight. But now 
the suspense, the doubt, the terror, weigh- 
ing on her soul were flung aside, like a bur- 
den laid down, and she drew her breath 
again freely, if not with absolute joy. And 


» in this spirit, she confessed to Michael all 


those facts er gee Aubrey Crehylls 
which have been already related, with this 
difterence—that she was stil! too proud to 
throw any of the blame on those two men, 
who were the actual perpetrators of the 
fraud. She had consented to it, aided it, 
thought it jast; therefore the crime was hers. 
While she had deemed it justice she had up- 
held the deed; now she knew it injustice, 
she abborred it; but because her views. her 

inions, her very heart, as it were were 

nged, she would not therefore deny her 
rin or lay it on the shoulders of hertempters. 
Truly they had digged a trap for her, into 
which she had fallen; but if she had not 
walked into their paths, the snare might 
have been laid in vain. 

*‘Neither my pride, nor my honor, nor 
my sense of justice,’’ she wrote to Maurice, 
‘thas saved me from crime; and since pride 
would bold me back trom sin, false pride 
shal] not spare me the shame and agony of 
confession. I have committed a fraud,—lI 


have in s conspi with Richard 
dann tae Dede Gs Eevee. 





— Lady Crehylis of her child. The 
ivea, and is in the custody of Michael Pot 
grain, from whose hands { entreat you to 
take him, and restore him to his mother. 
In my letter to her, you will find all those 
and particulars, which I have not the 
courage to relate to you; and when you have 
et tne pay Maurice, you will 
understand why I dared not accept your 
A woman in the power of two such 
accomplices as Rathline and de Briancourt 
was not free, either to love, or to be loved. 
And yet it was not my fear of these two 
men which hindered me from putting my 
hand in yours; it was the remnant of honor 
left to me which told me, I was no fitting 
wife fora good man. I could not come to 
you conscience-laden, and with a secret on 
my soul which I should never dare ask you 
to share; therefore, though I loved you, or 
rather let me say, because I loved you, I 
would not be r wife. If in my blind. 
ness, when I justified myself in my own 
eyes, 1 would not do you that wrong, how 
much less must I dare to hope for that love 
now, when I know myself what I am! 
Then, dear Maurice, let me say farewell. 
Henceforth I must live alone. But in what 
soever lands I wander, solitary, remember 
this always, that I bear with me my deep 
and steadfast love for you. I have been as 
firm in my love asin my hate; the persis- 
tence with which I held to my revenge— 
you see I give my so called justice its true 
name now—made me hold aleo two the one 
deep dear affection of my life. But the 
same rashness of judgment, the same pre- 
sumption which dared weigh God's justice 
in my poor human balance, and flad it 
wanting, weighed your love likewise, Mau- 
rice, and declared it light and worthleas;— 
ignorantly declared it so, not knowing how 
jealousy transforms aman. Thus on that 
same rock—rash judgment—hbave I wrecked 
my love my life, my bappiness) Oh Maurice 
dear Maurice! it is always safe and wise to 
furgive;for if we knew all, we might see inno- 
cence where we deemed there was only 
guilt; or, having fuller insight, we might 
look even on sin with the infinite tender. 
neas of pity. Therefore, I, who have learned 
this lesson too late, I, who have never for. 
given any one, stretch out my arms to you 
imploringly, beseeching you to forgive 
all the long, long pain laid upon your life 
through me. Most of all, I entreat you to 
forgive me for being unworthy of your love; 
but as for me, I can never forgive myself 
I carry into my exile this sting, that the 
wasted affection between you and re, 
which lies dead, might have lived, and 
made the desert of life, stretching now bleak 
before me, a garden of roses, a fragrant 
th filled with the blessings of peace. As 
walk through the lonely and barren wil- 
derness whither my sin drives me, I shal! 
think of this garden that might have been 


] —I shall think of the pleasant paths where, 


band in hand with you, 1 might have walked 
at ease, cheered by the voices of my chil 
dren, as | went down into the valley of sere 
leaves and shadows. Ob Maurice! my dear 
and only love, I can say no more. My tears 
break forth, and their salt is bitter to me. 
I go into the sad and lonely exile, to which 
I condemned one more righteous than my- 
selt, and there in the desert I shall strive, 
and pray, and hope, that even unto mea 
message of peace may come at last. Do 
not forget me, Maurice, nor remember me 
too bitterly, lest, feeling your hatred from 
afar, I sink into despair and die If there 
be any sorrow yet to come, any grief yet to 
be heaped upon my over burdened heart, it 
lies in this word—Farewell.”’ 

Madeline's letter to Lady Crehylls was 
even more contrite, more passionately hum 
ble than the one she penned to Maurice, but 
it was never seen nor read by any but her- 


self. 

**Will this letter be necessa 
my boy’s identity?’’ asked Lady Crehylls 
of Maurice. ‘I hope not,’’ he answered 
in a bitter tone. 

She glanced at him pitifully. ‘It shall 
not,”’ she said, generously. And tearing 
the letter in pieces, she thrust them in the 
fire and watched them consume away. 

“I will not owe the restoration of m 
son to Madeline's miserv and Madeline's 
shame.’’ she continued firmly. ‘‘She has 
caused me bitter sorrow, but I do not for- 
get that my mistaken jealousy deprived her 
of your love, and made her life a waste. 
Our sins and our mistakes are bound up to 

ether, as the errors of all are, and tbere- 
ore we must take our sorrows from each 
other’s bands likewise. So tell her, Maurice 
that I have but one wish—to exchange for. 
giveneses with her. If her father was not 
guiltless, neither was mine, and we have 
both had to bear the legacy of woe they 
left us. She must not blame herself too deep 
ly in that she believed her father. I also 
believed mine. And if through her, my 
husband died in exile, I can never forget 
that through me and mine she also is a 
widow. I can never forget that she bears 
the name of the gentle, brave man who 
perished to save my child.” 

Lady Crehylls finished with tears, and 
Maurice, reading on her pale face all her 
eagerness to behold her son again, hurried 
his departure in quest of Michael. This 
conversation took piace at Crehylls, whither 
Agatha had come at Maurice's request. As 
for him, as he departed on his journey, 


to prove 





Madeline's letter of farewell lay heavy on 
his heart. The miles seemed long and 
weary which divided him from his hope of 
seeing Michael. from whom he longed fever- 
ishly to hear further details of Madeline's 
inteations, when she quitted the Penkivel, 
to land on a strange shore. He was re- 
solved to follow her, and save her, not 
only from herself, but from the relentless 
persecution of her mad lover, who, he felt 
assured, would pursue her now with a fierce 
and more ‘determined passion, springing 
from bis disappoint ment. 

Maurice traveled as fast as four horses 
could take him, being resolved to outfiv the 
duke, who, beneath the wings of the Reve- 
nue cutter, was in hot pursuit of the Pen- 
kivel. 


About two miles east of Marazion there 
lies a sequestered rocky cove, which still 
bears the name of ‘‘Prussia Cove,’’ in re- 
membrance of the remarkable man, and 
keen smuggler, whoe resemblance to the 
king of that country had procured for him 
the appellation of ‘ King of Prussia.”’ It 
was he who monopolised the smuggling 
trade of the West; and the chief seat of 
his business was the cove in question. 
Curious searchers may still find the deep 
channels cut in the solid rock to allow of 
the approach of their boats, made by those 
brave but illicit traders, proving that the 
permitted no amount of hard and difficult 
work to stand in the way of the success of 
their undertakings. 

The ‘ King of Prussia’ was lucky in his 
ventures. Al)though his premises were vis- 
ited often by the excise officers, he rarely 
failed to receive from one of hia numerous 
adherents some intimation of the approach- 
ing honor; and the result for them was ever 
an ignominious failure. Nevertheless, the 
“king'’s'’ stock was sometimes very large; 
but then so also are the many smugglers’ 
holes or caves in the neighborhood, which 
at that time were so carefully concealed, 
and the secret of their entrances so sacredly 
kept, that to search for them wasa hope- 
less and useless task Into the caves many 
a cargo, of a dark night, was carried safely 
and here the kegs remained until such time 
as the ‘‘king’’ could dispose of them with 
out fear. 

It was to this rugged, keen man, whose 
powerful intellect and daring bravery had 
veritably made himaking among his fol- 
lowers, that Maurice Pellew brought cre. 
dentials from old Chagwynne, and other 
secret and sure friends of the fraternity on 
the coast. 

**You want to goon board the Penkivel?”’ 
said ‘‘Prussia.’’ fixing his dark eyes on 
Maurice. ‘‘Well, I won't say it can’t be 
done, but it will be difficult. Michael, for 
some whim of his own, ran the schooner 
out to sea, and now she is come back, there 
is such a sharp look out for her, that it will 
be hard work to pass the watchers, and get 
& man on board to give him warning and 
orders.’’ 

‘Let me go,”’ said Maurice. ‘I am not 
known, and shall therefore not be suspected 
by any of the men on the watch.”’ 

‘The matter stands thus,’’ returned the 
“king’’ “The Penkivel, warned by a 
signa! fire, kept out to sea all yesterday 
and last night, but to night, in obedience to 
another beacon on the hills, she has put into 
a certain cove, and waits for a messenger 
from me, to hear whea and where she can 
land her cargo. Now it is true that I and 
my men are pretty well known, anda boat 
with a known face in it is certain to be fol. 
lowed; but you, asa stranger, will be let 
pass; soif you like to be my messenger, 
you may board the Penkivel; if not, you 
must wait till her cargo is safe landed ”’ 

Maurice was too eager to see Michael 
Polgrain, not to close instantly with this 
offer. The old smuggler king treated him 
with perfect confidence; the letters he had 
brought him, and the information which he 
gave of the cutter’s pursuit, being assur- 
ances of his good faith. 

‘So there's a furrin dook, is there, aboard 
the cutter?’’ observed his majesty. ‘‘Well, 
if he ventures into my cove he'll geta warm 
welcome.”’ 

When night fell Maurice departed in a 
little fishing boat, an old man being his only 
companion. Here and there, like a gleam 
of faint moonlight, or a streak of foam on 
the waves, glided the white boats of the 
coast-guard service, bearing down upon 
them silently and suddenly, then darting 
away sgain. Past Newlyn and Mousehole, 
and further still to the west, where the 
huge cliffs grow and heighten and throw 
their giant shadows on the sea, till the big 
gest giant on the coast rears his rugged head 
before them, and like a pigmy they stand in 
the face of the mighty Pol pedn penwith. 
Sailing in the blackness of his Titanic shad. 
ow, their boat darts quickly to the left, and 
in a moment glides beneath the smaller 
rocks into smoother water entering, by a 
narrow and dangerous way, a tiny cove, so 
sheltered and hidden by towering cliffs that 
passing ships on the sea without would 
rarely guess its secret. Here, like a sud 
den spectre, Maurice sees a tall ship, with 
sails half furled, and a dim light shining at 4 
her bow. There was a thin rain fallin 
now, and aslight mist like a veil covered 
the water, and hung chill = tak ae 


the great cliffs. Under cover of this 





glide close to the vessel, apparently unper. 
ceived, for the men upon the boat never 
turned their eyes toward the 
boat, nor threw out & rope, nor ut 
acry. Michael's pale face alone was 
toward them, ashen-gray and deathly 
the faint moonlight, looking down into 
sea steadfastly, without a smile. Then 
old fisherman rowing the bow oar slipped it 
out of the rowlock, and stood up on the 
forethwarts, ready to spring on board; and 
as the vessel in the mist swung round 
slightly, he made a grasp at her bulwarks. 
But his hand found nothing, and had not 
Maurice sprung upand caught him, he must 
have fallen back into the sea. As this hap- 
pened, the ship, the light, the crew, and 
Michael's cold white face all vanished, and 
the boat was alone in the small bay with 
the darkness and the rain. Amazed, and 
like one ina dream. Maurice gazed around 
and peered into the soft, rolling mist, with 
eyes vainly striving to pierce its secrets. 

‘That was the ‘‘Penkivel,’’ he said eager- 
ly. ‘‘Where is she?’’ 

In that silence, where no sound reached 
the ear but the gentle fall of the soft rain 
upon the sea, his voice seemed harsh and 
unnatural, and he scarcely wondered that 
the old fisherman's answer was spoken in a 
quiet whisper. 

‘‘That was no living ship,”’ he said, bend- 
ing forward and Wiping the perspiration 
from his brow. ‘‘Once afore I saw a shi 
like that. She was alongside of our crak 
for miles as we comed down Channel; and 
we hailed her ever so many times, but got 
no answer. When we turned into St. Ives 
Bay she was so close, I saw her captain’s 
face plainer than I see yours now; then she 
vanished all t’ waunce. But I know'd the 
cap’en again when I seed ‘un the next 
da Madd 

Where, how did you see him again?’ 
asked Maurice, eagerly. 

‘| saw ‘un lying dead upon 8t. Ives 
sands,’’ said the old man. ‘His ship was 
wrecked ia the bay and all hands lost.’ 

He took up the oars again, after silentl 
adjusting the sail whicu had helped their 
course, aad, going forward a few furlongs, 
they rounded a rocky point, and discovered 
an inuer bay, more sileat. more lonely, 
more secluded than the first. Here, as 
though hidden from all human ken, lay the 
‘‘Penkivel,’’ darkly visible and real, yet in 
all things resembling the phantom, or mir- 
age, in the outer bay. 

As the boat neared the ship,and Michael’s 
pale face met them looking down from the 
bulwaiks, Maurice half expected to see the 
vision vanish again. Knowing the super- 
stition of the man, he bent and whispered 
in the old fisher’s ear that perhaps it would 
be wise not to name to him, and to the 
crew, that they had met without the spectre 
of the Penkivel. 

‘*‘Not to the crew,’’ replied the old man, 
‘‘will I say a word; but Iam bound to tell 
the cap'en.”’ 

An wstant more, and Maurice, with the 
aid of an outstretched hand, tound himself 
on deck. 

‘You are welcome, Mr. Pellew,’’ said 
Michael, stepping forward. ‘‘Do you bring 
us good news or ill?” 

“I bring you orders to land your cargo 
to-night,’’ returned Maurice. ‘‘I scarcely 
know if youreckon that good news or bad.’’ 

“Good,’’ said Michael. ‘‘The men are 
weary of lying here idle.’’ 

“Bat you run a great risk,’’ continued 
Maurice, ‘‘for the Preventive boats are out, 
although the cutter, beguiled by false news, 
is gone to the Lizard.”’ 

‘‘And is our foreign friend on board the 
cutter?’ asked Michael. ‘‘If so, I am afraid 
false news won't beguile her long. That 
duke is a man not easily deceived. But 
with double speed we may escape him 


! 
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yet.”’ 
Burning to ask a thousand questions re- 
specting Madeline, Maurice nevertheless 


stood quietly aloof as the ‘‘King of Prus- 
sia’s'’ messenger, the old fisherman, re- 
peated his master’s directions to Michael. 
And no sooner were these given than eails 
were set, and the Penkivel, steered by her 
captain’s hand, crept slowly on her danger- 
ous path, through the rocky cove to the 
outer bay. Here she lay safely on the waves 
like @ great sea—bird, with white wings 
flapping — in the still night, scarcely 
visible by the light of tbe dim stars. 

“The king is right,”’ said Michael, as he 
relinquished the helm to his nephew; ‘we 
shall not get such a night as this again—® 
fair wind, steady tothe point asa rock, 8 
moonless sky, and smooth water. It would 
be ashame to lose such weather because 
the shadow of a cutter-may cross our path. 
Mr. Pellew, I can give you ten minutes of 
my time, if you will come to the cabin with 
me ‘” 

Maurice followed him with a beatin 
heart, but to all his eager questions Michae 
gave but one answer:—‘‘Miss Sherborne 
went ashore at St. Malo, meaning there to 
help the poor Germans, who, ignorant of 
French, craved her assistance. Having 
now made to Lady Crehylis all the attone- 
ment yet in her power, she felt her pres- 
ence was not needed. and she never intend. 
ed to set her feet on English ground agsin. 

Whether she would remain at St. J 
or shortly leave re Bovey a could ng sy; 
but he thought the because ' 
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to be in deadly fear of the Duke de Brian- 
and would certainly remove from a 





tracing her. 

“But,”’ continued Michael, ‘she will 
gerely write to or to Miss Rathline in 
London, and you her address, and her 
fature plens?”’ 

Maurice doubted that; nevertheless, on 
this small hope he was forced to comfort 
himself. 

“As for the young Lord Crehylls,’’ re. 
sumed Michael, ‘‘my heart was fixed on 
bringiog him myself to his mother, but you 
say my lady is at Crehylis now, and it won't 
be safe for me to take the Penkivel to that 
bay. It's my fault that the ship lies in 
danger. I took her to seaon work of my 
own, which it was written long ago should 
fall into my hands, and thereby, Miss Sher. 
borne being with me, I have gained for the 
good ship a cruel enemy in thisduke. It is 
my duty then to stand by her, I having run 
her into danger, sol give up the pleasure to 
you of restoring the child to mother. 
And if you have half the joy in it, Mr. Pel- 
lew, that I should feel, you'll be well re- 
warded.’’ Michael's dim eyes grew full of 
sudden tears, and he wiped them away, 
half ashamed of his weakness. “I loved 
his father,’ he said, in apology. ‘‘I loved 
him too well. I hid the truth when I should 
have spoken it, and so, in false kindness, I 
brought ruin on him, and all this sorrow 
followed.’’ Then he gave Maurice the name 
and address of the kindly farmer, in whose 
house the little Aubrey was safely sheltered. 
And scarcely was done, when the old 
fisherman, with a ve face, entered the 
cabin and sat down by Michael's side. 

“If there's arra waun dear to ee a board 
this craaft,, Michael,’’ he said, ‘I reckon 

ou'd do well to let un go ashore to-night, 
or this ship is doomed and aal her crew.’’ 

“I hope not, Uncle Zeke,’’ responded 
Michael. ‘*The Penkivel will float many a 
year yet, I reckon.’”’ 

“I tell ee, Michael, she'll go down into 
the sea afore tha world es a week older,’’ 
persisted the old man. ‘‘There was two 
Penkivels to be seen to night, waun made of 
timber good and true, ond waun from the 
land of shadows, that shipwright’s hammer 
never touched.”’ 

Here Maurice interposed, seeking to ex- 
plain how mist, rain and sea might com- 
bine to form a mirage, or image to the eye, 
of the real Penkivel, which was hidden 
from them by the clifts. But his words fell 
on unbeeding ears. The spirits of the men 
to whom he spoke were tunedin harmony 
to the wild scenery and weird traditions 
among which they lived, and the wonders 
of nature shadowed their souls with an awe 
— the denizens of cities can rarely 
eel. 

‘Maybe you are right, sir.’ ssid Michael 
humbly. ‘I wouldn't gainsay the word of 
a scholard hke you; but because ‘tis in 
nature such things should be, it doesn’t 
follow that they are not sent for tokens, 
and for warnings to them that can read 
such signs. The rainbow is common ever 
Summer, but he is blind indeed who can't 
~ the message its arch points upon the 
8 7 

“But the bow brings a promise and an 
assurance to all,’’ cried Maurice. ‘‘Oh 
Michael, you are too superstitious. ”’ 

“To all!” persisted Michael; ‘‘yes, I know 
that; but if each one does not take it home 
to himself, 1t is worth nothing. Now you 
tell me this shadow of my ship, which you 
have seen, is natural, there is nothing un- 
common or wonderful in it. Well, I believe 
that too; for why should I, more than other 
men, hope to a miracle wrought for me, to 
show me that the end is near? But I can 
take it humbly, as a token sent to me, and 
say in trembling God's will be done.”’ As 
Michael spoke the old fisherman grasped 
his hand, and wrung it with sudden fervor. 

‘‘Wherever, or whenever you pass away, 
Michael, you'll go like a brave man, as you 
have lived,’’ said he; ‘‘but if so be you 
reckon this calling you follow isn’t good 
for the soul, leave it Michael, while there is 
yet time.”’ 

‘“‘Would you have me desert my ship 
when the shadow of her wreck is painted 
on the sea?’’ asked Michael. ‘‘I tell ee there 
never lived a thing ‘pon the land or ‘pon 
the water that I ’ve loved as 1 have the 
Penkivel; and if I thought it was for me 
she was doomed, that for the deed I have 
done she must sink in the sea, to be cleansed 
from the stain I have put upon her, then, 
like Jonah, 1 would pray to be cast out of 
her, that the rest might be spared.’’ 

“Et you feel like that, Michael, soas,’’ 
said the old man, ‘‘don't ee go with tha 
Penkivel pon her next run. Seemin’ to me 
twould be whisht to bring a doom upon 
aal which was meant annly for thee.”’ 

These words appeared to have a great 
effect upon Michaels superstitious mind. 
‘I love my ship better than my life,”’ said 
he; ‘‘and sooner than be the Jonah to bring 
tha storm on her, I'd die ashore like # lub- 
ber; and I can’t think tis permitted to me 
to die at sea like a man; for the word sent 
to me the other day said I should be sought 
for, and never found again; and, looking 
for another message, I lighted on s harder 
one,”’ 


Here, in an awed tone, Michael repeated 





the verse: ‘When I shall bring thee down 


“Uncle!” cried Martin’s voice, ‘you are 
wanted on deck.”’ 

Maurice sprang up the ladder first, and 
for moment could perceive no cause for 
Martin’s sudden call. But bearing down 
upon them through the darkness, the 
eastern side of Mount Bay, was a little 
cloud, which seemed rising from the sea; 
and pointing to this, Martin whispered, 
ominously, ‘‘The Revenue cutter ’’ 

“Ah, I thought so,”’ returned Michael, 
uietly. ‘That foreigner is not a man to be 
deceived very long by false news. We 
must make a run for it, my men. I think 
the yy is dark enough foe us to escape, 
even if the cutter had a cat at the helm.” 

And apparently she had; for creeping 
slong steadilv she gradually inte the 
path of the Penkivel to her shelver in Prus- 
sia Cove, and cut off also her course to the 
Lizard, should she attempt to flee in that 
direction. As with all sails set, sne turned 
suddenly and bore down upon them, the 
fate of the smugglers seemed certain. Then 
came a flash of light, and a bal! ricochetted 
over the waves far astern of the Pen- 
kivel. 

**A miss is as good as a mile,’’ said young 
Martin complacently. “But they'll fire 
better soon.’ 

His words were verified, for a second 
and third shot flew towards the doomed 
Penkivel, striking the water close upon her 
bow. 

“Michael you must surrender,’ said 
Maurice in a low voice. ‘‘You must not 
return the cutter’s fire; it will be death to 
all of you, if you do.’”’ 

“I wish we hada gun on board,’’ said 
Michael, gloomily; *‘they shouldn't sink us 
then like kittens inatub. Will no one fire 
a shot for the Penkivel?’’ 

As if in answer to bis cry, a sbarp flash 
leaped from the cliff, and the reportof a gun 
followed; and, in rapid succession came 
another and another, pressing ‘he cutter 
hard, as with spars hanging useless she 
tacked and fired on her new foe. 

For an instant the crew of the Penkivel 
remained breathless with amazement, then 
they burst into a simultaneous cry—‘‘Hur- 
rah for the King of Prussia! He has 
brought out his guns, and he'll beat the cut- 
ter as sure as there's sat in the sea!’’ 

It was a short but sharp engagement. 
The old cannon which the daring smuggler 
had brought to the edge of the cliff were 
too much for the cutter, and she was fairly 
beaten off. The smoke which rolled over 
the bay added intensity to the darkness, and 
under cover of this the Penkivel was able 
to give her enemy a wide berth, as, disabled 
and angry, the cutter crept into the harbor 
of Penzance. 

2 « 2 . _ 


The next morning when Maurice awoke 
from his short slumber benea'h the hospit. 
able Prussia’s roof, he might have taken 
the drama of the night for some grange 
dream, but for the too vivid memory he 
bore of the singular scene at which he had 
assisted. He knew the Penkivel and her 
daring crew were faraway in satety; never- 
theless he hurried down in some alarm on 
hearing angry voices below On the ground 
outside the house he saw a group of men— 
three or four of the cutter’s crew, the lieu- 
tenant commanding her, and the Duke de 
Briancourt. 

Towards these the ‘‘king’’ strode in pre- 
tended fury. , 

“What do you mean, sir,’’ he cried to 
the lieutenant, ‘‘by practising the cutters 
guns at midnight so near my house? Are 
my family to have no rest? Is there no day- 
light to work your guus in that you must 
come prowling along shore at night, to dis 
turb peaceable people?” —- 

The bewildered sore! officer stared at him 
for 2 moment in silence, and then, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the time, swore hor- 
ribly, but the Duke de Briaacourt laughed 
and raised his hat politely to the cunning 
smuggler king. 

“Mr. Pellew, I congratulate you on your 
friend,’’ he said. ‘‘I confess that with such 
an enemy against us, we had smal) chance 
of success. I no longer, marvel the victory 

with you.” 
ne What you talking about?” asked the 
“king’’ with an air of puzzled ignorance 
“Gentlemen, if you are come to make one 
of your usual visits tomy premises, you had 
better begin your search at once 

The search was made, of course without 
avail, and except for the trampled ground 
upor the cliff’s edge, there was not & single 
trace or mark of the night's engagement 
The cutter swinging lazily in the bay below 
looked less innocent by far than did the 
premises of the ‘‘king.”’ When her young 
commander and his men bad departed, irate 
and silent, the duke came forward and 

luted Maurice again. 

Mr. Pellew,”” he said, ‘‘you_must be 
avrare that I have no enmity against roe 
frie». \* the smu but there was a lady 
on board the Penkivel who is my 


ciding instantly that to q him would 
bes task. 
“It matters little,"’ he said to himself, as 


another answers me and takes my bribe. I 
have sworn to win this woman, and I will. 
Now I swear further, that this puny lover, 
whom she preters to me, shall never see her 
face again.’’ 
+ o 2 * - 

‘‘Martin is my sister's son,’’ said Michael. 
‘‘and I'm bound to save his life. You shall 
take him home to his mother, and that being 
off my mind, I can bear the sorrow there is to 
come, let it be what it may.’’ 

Maurice would not argue with a rooted 


superstition, ao he shook Michael by the hand 
and wished him akindly good bye without 
uttering a farther protest against his belief in 
the ‘‘warning’’ which he fancied he had re- 
ceived. 

‘Weshall meet in, I trust, Michael,’’ 


he said. ‘You will bring the Penkivel 
round toSt. Eglon's and see Lady Crehylls, 
and the child who owes so much to your 
kindness. It is fair you should witness the 
ow you have helped to make.’’ 

ichael smiled wisifully. ‘I will come 
if I live,’’ he said, in his quiet, earnest 
voice. ‘‘Martin, sonny, wait for me at 
mother's for a week; then, if you don't see 
me, you may reckon that the token was 
true, and that I'm gone to the distant land 
whither we all travel and whence none re- 
turn.”’ 

“I won’t hark to such whisht fancies,”’ 
cried young Martin. ‘You'll bring the 
Penkivel round to St. Eglon’s next week, 
uncle.”’ 

*‘No, my son; the Penkivel will her 
next voyage without me,’’ returned Michael 
‘Why should I bring ill-luck and death 
upon the ship love? Ever since I looked 
down upon Mathew Carbis's dead tace, and 
saw the sun riee next day, dull and leaden as 
of old, I've felt I was a doomed man. Good. 
bye. soas! good bye!"’ 

The boat in which Maurice Pellew and 
Martin were going to sail to the farmer's at 
Mousehole, glided softly away over the 
smonth sea, while Michael stood upon the 
sands and waved his hand to them in fare- 
well. It was thus Maurice ever remembered 
him in after years, with the sun shining 
down brightly on the dim eyes and grave, 
gray face, which he never beheld again. 


. = . * . 


The days were short, and from various de- 
lays at the farm, it so happened that it was 
already dark when Maurice with his charge 
rowed from Mousehole to Penzance. 

‘‘What is that strange light shining on the 
clifit’’ asked the little Aubrey of Maurice. 

It was a peculiar phosphorescent light, 
and his attention being directed towards it, 
Maurice gazed at it with some curiosity. 

“That s always to be seen of adark night, 
sir,’’ saidone of the boatmen; ‘‘but what it 
isI can’tsay. Wecaal tha plaace ‘Gurmer's 
Hole ;’ but tha truth is, ‘tis an ould mine; 
and tha ould men's workings, 80 they say, 
are to be see'd there atill.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean by the old men's 
workings?’’ asked Maurice. 

Tha ould tinners, sir—Jews, some say 
they was, or Saracens—tha ancient men of 
ould times, sir, who knowed tin as well as 
we do, I reckon. Many time in tha ould 
workings we come upon their pickaxes and 
theirgads; but they crumble to pieces when 
we touch ‘em. hic is an ould adit, sir, 
where the light shines—a desolate plaace 
now, whisht and ghastly; a plaace desolate 
long afore my day, worked by the people of 
vule times when they dug for tin; but hadn't 
shaafts like we have now, I reckon.’’ 

His words seemed to Maurice like an echo 
of something lately heard; and, almost un 
coneciously, he repeated to himself the verse 
Michael had rehearsed on board the Pen- 
kivel. 

“Folks say aa) them ould mines are 
haunted,’’ continued the boatman. ‘Tha 
miners hear tha ould tinners at work often 
and often. They call them Knockers’ now.”’ 
‘The light is gone!" said the child sud- 
denly in an awed voice. 

It was true, and a second afterwards the 
sound ot a heavy fall echoed across the 
bay. 

‘There's a huge prece of the cliff fallen!”’ 
cried Martin, in excitement. ‘Let's row 
along faster. I feel whishtasadry well.’’ 
Maurice, too, felt a curious shudder 
through all his frame, and he was glad 
when the lights of Penzance flashed on the 
limpid water around them. 

e next day, as we have seen, Aubrey 
Crehy!!s was restored to his mother. 

Martin waited a week, and many a week 
at his mother s, but Michael Polgrain came 
no more to his old haunts, and his face was 
never seen again living man. He was 
sought for eagerly many & month; then 
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her faults, she was the one sole love of his 
Ijfe—the only human being who had seized 
his whole heart in youth, to hold it forever, 
— care, and sorrow, and age, even 
unto death. 


Allthrough London, at Madeline's agent's, 
and banker's, and lawyer's, he searched 
vainly for news ot her. Only at the ban- 
ker’s he heard they had remitted to her, at 
8: Malo, all the money they held of hers. 
Thither he proceeded, and found the Duke 
de Briancourt. 

‘A la bonne heure,”’ said the duke, speak 
ing French naturally on French soil, ‘‘You 
and I, Mr. Pellew, are apparently on the 
same quest. But on your part it is useless, 
for when a woman makes a promise to me, 
she keeps it,’’ he concluded, with fierce em. 
phasis. 

‘She shall never keep a promise wrung 
from her so cruelly,’’ retorted Maurice, with 
indignation. ‘‘She is fleeing now from you 
and for fearof you. For years you have 
pursued her relentlessly, surrounding her as 
with a web. And lastly, when she was 
driven to bay, through the snare which you 
had set for her, you step in with your faise 
help, which you sell her ata price which she 
shall never, never pay, while I have an arm 
to defend her."’ 


face pale as death. 

With this they parted; but at Paris, at 
Vienna, and at Rome they met, with words 
growing ever flercer, till atlength. in a mad 
moment, Maurice accepted the duke's chal- 
lenge, —for duelling was still the fashion of 
the day,—and fell wounded seriously. A 
long time intervened before he was able 
again to travel, and then he was forced to 
—— to England to recruit his shattered 

eaith. 


In one of the unhealthy cities on the coast 
of South America, a woman, unknown, ob- 
scure, and friendless, had made herself re- 
markable during a year by her great char- 
ity—not the charity which gives money, but 
the greater, nobler, which spends health, 
energy, and time in the cause of the poor— 
the charity which endures and shrinks not 
—the charity which suffers and is kind. not 
ne See or contumely, not draw- 
ing back in fear or disgust, because poverty 
and sickness are ugly and loathsome things 
Her courage equalled her perseverance and 
pity. Nodanger of infection, no squalor, 
no misery deterred her from giving help 
where help was needed. Priest and healer 
—the two great comforters of human weak- 
ness—grew accustomed to her soothing 
presence at scenes of wretchedness and pain. 
She was 80 unassuming, so quiet and hum 
ble, and her dark dress was 60 uniformly 
plain, that it was long before her wonderful 
beauty attracted attention, then, while the 
priest marvelled at this and ascribed it to 
the loveliness of her spirit, the musician 
marvelled s'i'l more at the magnificen’ health 
which kept her beauty perfect. 

It was strange how peacetul howserenely 
happy Madeline Singleton became, as, living 
thus for others, she learned to forget herself. 
All murmuring all morbid musing and self. 
pity. ceased in the nobler pity which flowed 
out trom her soul towards the sorrow and 
the suffering ever close at her right hand. 
All the galling sense of injustice, al! her an 
ger at the mercy of the Great Judge who 
permits evil to exist, and fora time even to 
trinmph, had departed from her spirit like a 
darkness rolled away. Yet her love of jus 
tice was great as ever, but it was tempered 
now by faith, which is the one perfect rem- 
edy for every sorrow. In her first deep bu- 
miliation, when she discovered that a!! *hich 
she had thought wrong was right and the 
Justice for which she had cried hai been 
dealt to her, she sank duwn into despair. 
But from this death she rallied quickly. It 
there was justice, then God was the ruler, 
and the directing hand was ind dden 
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And thus she took comfort even from the 
very sorrows which had efflicted her. Since 
. —— her Lord Crehylis became an cxile, 
and his wife was widowed, it was just that 
the revolving circumstances which followed 
should work out the same fate for ber. 
Thus the “wheel set in the midst of a 
wheel’ became to her the truest symbol of 
justice, as she saw how one event accom- 
ishes another, and an evil deed puvishes 
self, and executes judgment eventually on 
the offender. To her mind, to recognize 
justice in the scheme of her life was to be at 
once content and contrite; and now, for the 
first time, she turned eagerly to that divine 
revelation ot love and pity which hitherto 
had been to ber only ‘‘as a very lovely song 
of ope that hath a pleasant voice, and can 
play well on an instrument; for they hear 
thy words but they do them not.’” Oh, be: 
tween the hearing andthe doing there 
yawns the great gulf of worldly covetous 

ness and of eertbhly passions | 

* * e 7 * 

One day in traversing one of the quays of 
the bot unhealthy city, Madeline witnersed 
the landing of a poor musician and his fam- 
ily. With a talent too mediocre for Europe, 
they bad come to this distant land as a for 
Jorn hope, but they failed here as they bad 
there, and they senk into dire poverty. 
When two children had died of fever, and a 
third and fourth lay “sick even untodeath,”’ 
Madeline's great pity, add the wild entrea- 
ties of the poor musician, who had heard 
ber sing to his sick child, made ber break 
through her determination never to sing in 
public again. It was after a series of three 
concerta, which raised the poor family to 
comparative +Muence, that a bland, civil, 
emiling man, ao employe in the « fiice of the 
French consul, who had passed Madeline a 
bundred times on her missions of charity and 
never penetrated the beauty hidden beneath 
ber hood, rubbed his hands now in silent 
gice at he penned a few hasty lines to catch 
the E irepean mail. 

‘1 have beard that glorious voice at last,’’ 
he wrote ‘There can be one such voice 
and one euch face in the world. Come at 
once, and you will find I have earned the 
fortune and the place you promised.”’ 

o * ~ - om 


In tinging for the poor musician, Made- 
line bad not fancied that her Jisteners would 
recogpo'z* in her the quiet unobtrusive visi 
tor to the poor and the sick; but she was 
mistaken, she was recognized by some few 
with wonder, and a hundred conjectures 
and wild stories arose respecting her- After 
this she found intheairand manner of the 
priests and physicians, whom she met by 
the bedsides, a certain change which galled 
her. Curiosity was roused her privacy was 
in'ruded on. and she resolved reluctantly to 
wander forth again. 

It was while she deliberated on this, that 
a letter reached her from Maurice. It came 
through Mr Brydges who remitted to her 
the emall remnant of her income, which Mr. 
Rithline s rapacity bad left to her, and to 
whom alone she had intrusted the secret of 
her address. Ile apologized for disobeying 
her orders in sending her a leiter, Mr. Pel- 
lew's entreaty and evident il'-health having 
induced him to break ber command. 8o 
orcs more she saw Maurice s writing and 
rained dowa heavy tears upon his words 
ot love. 

‘If vou will not return to me for your 
own take,"’ he wrote, ‘come for mine. I! 
am ill aud feeble, and I have need of you, 
asa pilying ‘riend, if you still deny to me 
your love. On Madeline io thesentence of 
exile you have passed upon yourself, does 
there not still lurk some remnant of pride? 
Are you not virtually saying to those who 
love you, ‘Iam doing justice on myseli—l 
choose to suffer, because 1am too proud to 
accept your mercy, or to take your forgive. 
ness?’ Is this gracious or loving, or kind ? 
Dd I act thus to you Madeline, when you 
forgave the hasty fully which led to our 
separation ? I cannot go to you, Made- 
line, becaure ycu bold your abode a 
secret but you can come tome and unless 
all memory of our love is quenched in your 
beast, come quickly, lest perchance you 
msy see my face no more.”’ 

he tone of reproach in which the letter 
was written moved Madeline far more than 
any otber form otf pleading could have done. 
In hastily deeming that Maurice would de. 
spise her when he received her confession. 
had ehe not acted rashly again? If he still 
loved her, in spite of all her unworthiness, 
she surely might yet hope to be something 
more to him than a dream of bitterness; she 
might hope to devote the rest of her lite 
gratefully and humbly to the stea?fist heart 
which bad borne patiently with her errors 
80 long. The instant she had resolved to 
return to England, she was impatient to be 
gone; and a postscriptin Mr. Brydge’s letter, 
which had escaped ber eye, turned this im- 
patience to a fever. 

*I grieve to tell you,”’ he said, ‘that Mr. 
Pellew'a ill-health is caused by the wound 
he received in a due] with a foreign noble- 
man.”’ 

As she read this, her heart quivered with 
fear and pain; and the jonging to be once 
more with Maurice ran tnrough all ber 
veins with the fevered and weary aching 
which she thought she had quenched so 
long. . 


paid passage money 
thanked him. Then she went to the quay 
and hired a boat and two men, desiring 
them to be ready at nine that evening. 





‘The English sails to-morrow, at 
two in the ** said the Scotch clerk 
im the office. ‘‘l would recommend your 


on board to night, ma'am, as it will 


d fficult to a boat at that bour. The 
ship lies the harbor, for fear of yellow 
fever, I believe.”’ 


Madeline her and 


This was two days after the receipt of 
Maurice's letter; and in this time she had 
bidden farewell to many poor friends, includ- 
ing the musician. O! late the faced 
clerk at the French consul's had e bim- 
self very intimate with this man, calling in 
to chat with him @very day; and it was great 
news to tell him of the beautiful singer's 
sudden departure for England in the next 
packet that sailed. 

As Madeline ceased bargaining with the 
boatmen, the keen employe rose from the 
seat where he was lounging, and coming 
forward he addressed them eagerly. 


“Are you certain this is the English 
packet 7’ sald Madeline, as out of the deep 
darkness of night the black hull of a ship 
loomed close upon them. , 

‘It is ail right.”’ answered an English 
voice, bailing them from the deck. 

Ri: assured by these familiar words, Made. 
line thought no more of her momentary 
doubt. 

In another moment or two she was on 
board, and was, without delay, conducted 
toher cabin It was fitted up with a Juxury 
and an elegance so remarkable that she ut 
tered an exclamation of surprise; but when 
she turned to express this wonder to her 
conductor she found bim gone. Weary with 
the heat and fatigue of the day, she went at 
once to rest, and when she awoke the ship 
was out at sea. 

Madeline was one of those rare women 
whose excellent health enables them to ig 
nore sea sickness. When she arose in the 
morning, all her veins were bounding with 
youthful strength and hope, while the fresh 
breeze on the sea brought to ber cheeks a 
deeper bloom. Thus ber wondrous beauty 
seemed to have received some new charm 
a6 standing alone in the saloon she gazed 
arouod, marveliing at its graceful furoiture, 
books, and painted panels. 

‘Does it please you?’ asked a sudden 
voice, which thnilled her very heart with 
fear; and with tace turning to the hue of 
death, she confronted the Duke de Brian- 
court 

‘Forgive me, Madeline,’’ he contin: 
ued, taking ber unresisting hand, for she 
was too terror stricken to move. ‘Il have 
been guilty of a ruse to get youon bor! my 
yacht, but there my guilt ends. Every 
respect due to my promised wife shail be 
yours.”’ 

The unhappy woman whom he had snared 
Jooked at him with wild eyes of anguish and 
of fear. 

‘*‘And this is not the English packet ?’’ she 
said slowly. ‘And I am here alone with 
you?” 

‘‘With me, and a crew devoted to me,”’ 
returned the duke, with a quiet emile of tri 
umph. ‘Madeline, if you have torgotten 

our promise, | have not. You will never 

eave this sbip, but as my wile, and from 
this hour henceforth we shaw never be 
parted for a single day.”’ 

‘Heaven beip me!’ said Madeline, and 
falling on her knees, she let her face droop 
upon her hands in utter despair. 

It would be long and weary to tell of the 
terrible days of tear that followed this first 
interview—days that increased hourly in 
terror, as Madeline bicame mure and more 
copvioced tbat, in spite of all the cunning 
with which he bid the fact, the duke was in 
reality @ madman. The cunstaat tension 
and strain upon all her faculties, which her 
position and her fear entailed upon her, began 
at last to steal away her sieep and strength. 
Tae duke's fitiul moods of alternate anger 
and tenderness terrified her alike. Ouace or 
twice she had appealed to some of the crew, 
but vainly. Toe duke, with all the cunning 
of a madman, had assured them that she 
was mad—his mad wile, he said—and they 
believed him. Still, through all his rejent 
less pursuit of her, there was the same for- 
lorn love, respectful in the midst of its flerc- 
est resolves, and humble and sorrowful even 
in ite despair and jealousy. But it was so 
horrible to look out over the great lonely 
sea, and fee) there was no hope and 
no escape, that Madeline could take 
small comfort from the power sbe atill held 
over her mad and dangerous lover. She 
could only count the weary days and weeks 
they had yet to sail, and wonder with « shud- 
der what would be the end. 

When the Swift had been twelve days at 
sea, the fever the duke had avoided in the 
harbor, broke out among the crew. And 
now Madeline roused herself again to her 
new life of charity. The horrors that ac- 
company sickness on board a small ship 
where air and space are limited, did not 
deter her from her brave task. There was 
even a passionate relief to her in tending 
the sick and the dying, which soothed the 
agony of her thoughis, concentrated too 
deeply cn the denpale and terror in which 
she was held. 

The duke raved and protested in vain; he 





could not hinder her from being the brav 
est, gentlest nurse on board. He was po 
coward himself but brave deeds, lacking 41! 
excitement, he could not understand. Yet 
his mad passion and flerce admiration were 
in tenfold by Madeline's courage 
and devotion. 

One day, as he sat watching her gloomily 
he said with a sudden outburst of rage: 
“Madeline, if you persist in your hatred of 
me, do you koow what! shall do? I shall 


kill you. I shal! poisen you slowly, and 
watch you die. Ruther a thousand times 
would 


see you dead than take you home to 
aman who - not the love and courage to 
do what I have done—search for you all over 
the world.”’ 

That night Madeline doubly locked her 
cabin door, and kneeling down to pray, she 
asked, not that she might live, but that she 
might die in the fulfilment ot duty, and not 
ignobly by a madman’s band. But the fear 
of poison remained with her, and she took 
her food sparingly and in trembling. And 
so ,shut up in this pest ship, a prey to terror, 
debarred trom rest and proper nourishment, 
and tormented day by day by the man she 
had always feared so strangely, her health 
began at last to fade. 

Five men had fallen, and had been buried 
in the sea, when the fever struck her; and 
her frame, prepared for sickness, made no 
resistance tu the foe. 

In a few hours, she who had been so beau- 
tifal, so full of taults and yet so beloved, 
‘ay dead, looking in her eternal rest like a 
psle and lovely marble image of hersell. 

Tne solitary woman on board, a Brazilian, 
whom the duke had hired to wait on Made 
line, brought him the dreadful news. He 
could not and would not believe the woman 
until he had himself looked on Madeline s 
white and coble tace; then, without a word, 
he turned away and shut himself up alone 
wilh his agony for maaoy hours. 

* a * aa * 


Nesting on chairsin the middle of the ea- 
loon, with wax lights burning around it, 
stood a rough c ffl), macein haste. Jt was 
uncovered, and beside it leanad the D ike 
de Briancourt looking down upon the tolded 
hands, the closed eyes, and the marble lips, 
beantiful even in death. 

‘Hers was a lovely face,’’ he said to him 
self. in bitterness; ‘ but her heart was harder 
than a rock,.’”’ 

‘Shut this from my eyes!” he cried, with 
a sudden flercencss, to the men standing by 
him. ‘There are sights, I tell you, which 
meke men go mad.”’ 

Sottly and gently the men did his bid 
ding, and moved away, leaving the cuke 


aloue with bis frienzied grief , tuen he came 


forward, and leaned his hand heavily upon 
the lid 

“Sheis mine now.’ he said; ‘and Manur- 
‘ce Pellew thal! never see ber face again, liv- 
ing or dead.’”’ 

Tne duke kept his word. and that night 
Madeline Singleton was buried in the sea 
Ono the table in hercatin they tound a paper, 
with ‘hese words written on it in her owa 
firm band: 


MADELINE SINGLETON, 
AGED 29, 


* Righteous artthou, O Lord, in all thy deal- 
ings, and just in all thy works.” 


This paper the duke cruelly sent to Maur. 
ice Pellew, and he, rightly surmising her 
wisbes, had the words engraved on a mar 
ble tablet. which hangs still in the little 
church at Crehy lls. 


+ * * - * 


POSTSCRIPT BY ALICE TRAFFORD. 


I am asked to wind up the last mournful 
threads of this story. It is done in a few 
words 

Maurice Pellew never married. He died 
at the early age of thirty seven, baving 
never fulfilled the promise of his youth, nor 
gratified the ambiuon of his friends. His 
mother closed his eyes, fecling, perhaps 
sadiy, that she had helped to make her son 5 
life atailure From that city where Made- 
line had dwelt he heard of ber goodness and 
her charity; he heard also of her intended 
return to England, and to him and he 
guessed too weil the snare into which she 
had fallen. 

Alter great effort the truth was discov- 
ered, and through the interest of one high 
in rank a complaint was laid betore the 
Czar. The Duke de Briancourt was insane, 
and lived a prisoner at a lonely foriress un. 
der the care of keepers. His physician had 
confessed to the Emperor that be had been 
mad for years, but through his great abMity 
and cunning he had hidden his malady 
from the world, often shutting himself up 
from all eyes but those in the secret, when 
he felt the power of self-control leaving 
him. 

As for myself, I am an American now, 
but I still love England so well that I often 
visit it with my husband, and we never {ai 
| to stay a while with friends in Corn- 
wall. 

Some years ago. at one of these visits, we 
heard that a smugglers’ cave, near an an- 
cient adit, had been opened, and that the 
skeleton of a man was discovered within it, 
clothed in the dress which Michael Polgrain 
wore when I bade him farewell on the 
deck of the Penkivel. How he came thus 
to die must rest terever in this world a se- 





—-_— 


cret. But those who knew him best be 
lieve that in his deep supsrstition, being 
convinced that his presence would wreck 
the Penkivel, he had Le yey resolved 
to give up his command of her. But fore. 
seeing how the importunities of the crew 
and of the “‘kinog’’ might shake his deter. 
mination, he hid himself in the cave, in- 
tendiog not to quit it until the Peakivel 
had sailed. But on the very evening of the 
day on which he was last seen, 8 portion of 
the cliff fell in, and the entrance to his hid- 
ing-place was closed up forever. One con- 
solation hie friends had: the rock, beneath 
which he was crushed, must have killed him 
instanty. 

Smuggling is a bygone stage now in Corn- 
wall, and the smuggler’s’ caves are vis- 
ited only by curious strangers, who smile 
and wonder and deubt as they listen to the 
wild tales told them of vanished men and 
vanished times. 

A week afier Michael Polerain was 
missed, the Penkivel sailed for Brest. She 
was known to have taken in her cargo; but 
from that time she was heard of no more. 
From the date of this great loss, the smug- 
gler king—whose real name was Carter— 
grew unsuccessful in his ventures. Even- 
tually he was exchequered, and died miser- 
ably poor. 

Have I told all? No, I have omitted to 
ray that the name of the young Lady Cre. 
hylls is Lydia, and the love that she aad her 
busband bear to eac’ other, dates from that 
day when he came to his own home a wan- 
derer. O.ten wuen I go to Crebylisthey show 
me the «lm where they kissed each uther, 
and Lydia stood and watched the small for- 
lorn figure, as it went down the avenue be- 
neath the sombre trees into the dark night. 
I never tire of hearing that story, nor of 
seciog the tears that shine in the bright 
eyes of the loving wile, as she lays her band 
tenderly on her husband's arm, and points 
io the spot where he turned to take bis last 
look of the loving face, watching him so 
wistfully. 

A very aged lady still lives at Penkizel, 
beloved by all; or one two of her grandchil 
dren are always with her. My brother Al- 
fred is her steward and triend. She never 
forgot he was her boy's playmate. Agedas 
she is now, I sill hope, when 1 come to E ig- 
giand, to meet her avain 

To meet again! Surely those are good 
words to end with; 80, having written them, 
I lay down my pen. 


(THE END J 
comnemnninetnatiibimnntjeetiiinianenaniints 


Men as Pets. 


As you value your fu'lure happiness in 
this world never, at anv time in your life, 
altempt to peta man. He may scem, for 4 
time, to value extra attention and caresses, 
but sooner or jater you will be brought to 
understand that he is no pet and that all 
your time and labor has been thrown away, 
Solomon invited the sluggard to go to tue 
ant and consider her ways and be wise; just 
80 might woman be ioviied to consider the 
ways ofthe lion. He is the king of beasts 
and he never forgets it Ile may be caged but 
he is always dangerous and never becomes & 
pe!; and men, Jike lions neverieally come 
pets. You may for atime imagine that you 
have conquered by kindness a Jord of crea- 
tion, but imagination is dece:tful, and some 
fine day your powerful pet will be ready to 
—just snap )our head off. 

8. A. M. M. 


EEE 


An old darkey caught a two pound sucker 
one day Jast week, and was so well satisfied 
with his work that he lay down for a nep 
with the fish beside him on the gress. 
Another darkey came along presently, 
picked up tne sucker, and Jett a half pouod 
one in its place. When the first man and 
brovber woke up, the first thing that cavgbt 
his eye was the fish, and it took bim some 
seconds to realize that something had bap 
pened. Then turning his prize over, aud 
examining it all rouad, he simply said: 
“Golly, how dat ar fish am shwunked !" 





The common silkworm ia Erope bas 
been in recent time extensively eff-cted by 4 
sickness which is the cbnsequence of 
fungus. Similar fatal epizootics have been 
observed on the honev bee, and one killed 
several years ago in Brazil nearly all bee- 
hives In entomologics! journals are re- 
ported fatal ep'zooticsof leat lice, of grass- 
hoppers, of the cabbage butterfly and of the 
currant worm. 

a 

A queer phase of human nature is illustra 
ted by the fact that the buyers of at least 
twenty thousand tickets in the great French 
lottery have forgotten allabout them. That 
number of prizes still remain uncalled for, 
and the most urgent appeals in the newsp® 
pers fail to getany response. 





For his poem, “The Dzfense of Luck- 
now,”’. and its prelude, addressed to the 
memorv of the Princess Alice, making #!to- 
gether 127 lines, Mr. Alfred Tennyson, Pvet 
Laureate, received £300. 
rr ——_§_ 

The Rev. W. H. H. Murray and others 
have formed a company, with a capital © 





$250 000, to manufacture an improved buck- 
board, 
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THE VACANT MOME. - 


BY FY. &. D. 





{xe some moss c>vered tomb it stands. 
Tne night winds ohilly breath, 
Creeps ghost-like rouad its faded walls, 
Distilling dews of death. 


The throb of healthy Itfe has gone— 
The palse of joy is o'er, 

The lyghts that shone like kindly eyes 
Gleam through the gloom no more. 


Love's halting feet have passed its doors, 
While Mem’ry's tearful rain 

K'en Diessed the *pot—then wandered forth, 
To ne’er come back again. 


But how more sa‘ the vacant heart, 
W hose once dear tenants cast 

Out from ite warmth, grows haunted with 
The ecaoes of the past. 


Better for it the sient nave 
Better the end of strife— 

Tian thus know, void of God’s best gifts, 
Tne curse of death in life, 





Mr. J ones’ ; Adventure. 


BY F. A. 





handsome young man of twenty-two 
or thereabouts, fashionably attired, 
was strolling along a pleasant lane in 
one of the rural counties of England. He 
bad come down by the London coach, and, 
while waiting for a conveysnce to take him 
across the country to the place of his desti 
nation, thought to amuse himself by a brief 
ramble. 

‘Ileigho!l’ he muttered to himself. “Tt 
remains to be seen what will be the upshot 
of this visit to my rich old bachelor uncle, 
my only surviving relative. A retired man 
of business how can I expect that he will 
fancy a good for nothing fellow, who never 
did any business in his whole life? Willhe 
pay mv debis, and make me his heir? My 
whole Loodon life has been a tailure; and 
the only «greeable episode was my trip to 
Bath. Poor Sophy Wrueeles! believed 
she loved me sincerely. But I acted hon- 
ora'ly. When I found that my heart was 
engayed, I tore myself away without an ex. 
planation, For what had [ to offer her?— 
I, bankrupt in hope and purse?’ 

Aa he mused thus mouratully, he came 
in sightof a handsome villa facing a broad, 
smovth-+haven lawn, and backed by a pretty 
garden and a park of ornamental trees 

A; he paused to survey it with the pleased 
eye of & poet, a smart servant in spruce liv- 
try advanced along the road, and afier 
ae pee athim sharply, touched his hat, 
40d sald: 

“Mr Jones ”’ 

“Toal 8 my name.’”’ 

“Tnoank ye—thaok ye, sir,’’ said the fel- 
low, grinniug from ear to ear, and turning 
on his heel, he ran off and disappeared. 

“Is that fellow crazy?” 

A moment afterwards a dozen or more 
farmers boys, armed with muskets, sud 
denly appeared io the road before him, and 
setting "pa loud burrah, discharged their 
weapons simultaneously, and then disap 
peared in the smoke. 

‘What the deuce is to pay here ?’’ thought 
Jones “‘Is this election day, or fair day? 
—O0r is that-e-+taatic asylum, and those fel- 
lows matimen?”’ 

“He walked on, curious to learn the cause 
of the commotion. 

_ As he advanced, he saw a white flig fly- 
ing On the lawn, and he heard the distant 
sound of music. 

As he approached nearer to the village, a 
gate in the thick hedgerow opened, and a 
portly gentleman in black, with a spotless 
Whive waistcoat, very rosy gills,anda bunch 
of fl:wers in his button-hole, suddenly ap. 
peared with both hands extended. 

“My dear boy,’’ said he, ‘welcome! 
You re betore your time; but so much the 
beter. It speaks well for your gallantry. 
But where’s your uncle?’”’ 

“I haven't seen him yet, sir; and I hear 
he’s unwell.” 

, “Well, well,’ said the old gentleman, 

I hardly expected him. You don't look 
me well yourself—a little pale, nervous. 
wy matter; it will soon be over, hey? 

ell, you don't look a bit like the old man; 
ren eecies to find you shorter and stouter. 
‘thought Sophy must have been mistaken 
in Ae ppearance.’’ 

‘phy!’ exclaimed 

more al ed Jones, more and 
. Ay, ay, my boy! She's told me all— 
1 she met you at Bath and loved you, 
-_ how you suddenly disappeared. You 
m1 bo idea of entering into an arrange- 
: “YT for life without seeing your intended; 
pn faith, I don't blame you for it. When 
— of your age, I wouldn’t have mar- 
", _® girl to please a thousand uncles, till 
= Satisficd myself But you never let 
4 Ur uncie know about that trip to Bath. 
7s! _ But come along.” 
at oe the cfficious old gentleman 
— ae arm cf the bewilde Jones— 
M © found it impossible to believe that he 
— Swake—and dragged him across the 
io and ushered him into the drawing 
ie where a fat woman in a crimson tur- 
pe a into his arms, and saluted him 

Cheeks, and then burst into @ pas- 


()' a very pleasant June morning. a 


*O, dear, dear,”’ said she, “this is the 

aa 
you w 
take the best care of my daughter; and r 
uncle's a dear good creature. But Sophy is 
my all—excuse a mother's feelings, 

te Wratginl Mes Wry 
com.- 

pose yourself! ' said the old ce 
y, Wrugeles is really the girl, then, 
ht Jones. “My uncle is 
certainly an odder man than even the world 
has given him credit for—to manage such a 
— for me; —~ — me to tumble 
w t the least suspicion 
of the felicity before me!”’ 

But his meditations were cut short by the 
entrance of the fair Sophy attired in virgin 
white, and looking lovely as an angel. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wruggles led her forward, and 
then discreetly left the room. As she seemed 
overcome by emotion. Jones caught her in 
bis arms, and her head reclined upon his 
shoulder. 

“My dear angel!" cried Jones. ‘Tell 
— + i owe this happiness to your own free 
will. 

‘Can you ask me, William?'’ replied the 
bride, blushing. " 

J nes pressed the lips of his adored. 

“For you sir,’’ said the servant Jones 
had met ia the iane, entering and present- 
ing a package and a letter on a silver salver. 

Jones dismissed the man, opened the let- 
ter, and read: 

“Mr. Wittiam Jouns:—Your uncle has 
begged me to write, because he has the 
gout in his hand, and can’t hold a pen. He 
begs me to say that he wishes you all soris 
of happiness but he can't think of being 
present at the ceremony. He sends you 
herewith a hundred dollars, and a letter of 
credit on his banker at Paris, and will ex 
pect you as soon as the honeymoon and 
your tour on the continent are ended. 
Humbly wishing you joy, for myself, I re- 
main, Yours to command, 

“Simon Siow.” 


*T don’t know this Simon Slow,’’ said 
Jones; ‘‘but I suppose he’s my uncle's 
steward. The fellow thinks to compliment 
me by spelling my name Johns; but plain 
Jones is good enough for me. 
Ot course, he pocketed the money with- 
out demur, and prepared to go through the 
ceremony with the easy grace and noncha. 
lance of a man of the world. 
He was introduced toa great many peo- 
ple, and shook hands so many times that 
his shoulders ached. 
Alter breakfast the carriage was an. 
nounced. The leave taking was hurried 
through, the happy couple escaped from 
their triends and took their seats, the pos- 
tilions applied whip aod spur ia anticips- 
tion of liberal fees, and away they flew be 
hind f ur spanking bays at « rattling rate 
down the ssme road up which the uocon 
scious bridegroom had strolled in melan- 
choly mood that morning. 
As he glanced out of the window, he 
saw a fat pedestrian in drab gaiters, wiping 
his perspiring forehead and toiling through 
the dust. 
Jones smiled; but little did he suspect 
who that unfortunate was. 
While Mr. and Mrs Jones are speeding 
on their bridal tour, let us follow up the lit- 
tle fat pedestrian. 
Overcome with the heat of the werther 
and hisown exertions, he sat down on a 
stone 
“Vot an ’orrid ‘ot day!"’ he exclaimed, in 
the purest cockney vernacular. ‘ Ot 
enough to roastan Ottentot! Vot a go!l— 
to think of that ere hengine runnin’ hoff 
the rail and epillin’ hall the passengers! 
Vot a beecape for me! Vonderif I ham io 
the right direction? That looks as if it 
might be the ’ouse. ‘Ullo, you, sir!’’ 
The last words were addressed to the 
servant whom we have befure encountered, 
and who was now oenes along. visibly 
affected by champagne before breakfast. 
“Whore ’ouse is that?’ 
“Mr Wruggles’s’’ , 
“I thought so. He's your master, hey? 
The servant nodded. 
“Vell, you’re expecting somebody, aint 
you now?” 
“O, no.”’ replied the servant. 
“Nobody ?’’ asked the pedestrian, coax- 
ingly, and placing “fip’’ in the hands of 
the servant. a. 
“Vbere’s your young lady? 
“Gone off !’’ 
“Gone oft!’ exclaimed the cockney. 
‘‘Vhere, and i see t” 
«With her husband ?”’ 
“'Er ’usband! it aint poesible!’’ cried the 
cockney. , ‘ 
“] tell you it is, bps em “—% em with 
own eyes,’’ said the servan 
Vet's your name?’’ asked the cockney. 
‘Sam.’ 
Peen. Sam, show me to your master— 
I must see ‘im hinstantly!’’ cried the little 


There was something so imperative in bis 
manper that the servant did not hesitate to 


y io parting 
even Mr. Wrug 


There is nothing very 
daughter, 
one of the heartiest of mor- 


his wife had upstairs to have a good 
cry, was notin the best possible humor. 
So after motioniag his guest to « seat, he 
uired his business somewhat sourly. 
is was told, and itcime out that this 
bet oo tlemin who was to have mar- 


He was Mr. William Johns, and the 
spelling of the name differently, coupled 
with the delay caused by the engine running 
off = ph the cause of ey m 

“My ter was a party to the plot— 
if plot there were,”” said Wruggles, ‘‘for 
she knew this gentleman—met him at Bath. 
Were you ever at Bath ?’’ 

“Never!” 

“Then it is very clear that at least she has 
married the man she loved—and very /ikely 
that the name he claimed was a real one 
There's a mystery in this affair, and I shall 
not rest till | have probed it to the bottom 

At the conclusion of the interview the 
cockney said: 

“Sir! I vont rest another minit ander this 
roof. But you shall hear from me agin, sir 
—through my attorneys, sir—Cnit and 
and Chaffer, Lincoln's Hinn—bi'll ‘ave re- 
a if there's such « thing as law in Eng- 

And he banged away to take the next 
train for London. 

This scene threw Mr. Wruggles into a 
fever of apprehension and perplexity. His 
daughter had married the wrongman. Yet 
she knew him—he was gentlemanly and 
well dressed, and as far as person was con 
cerned, a much fitter mate for beauty than 
the vulgar Jones He trembled to inform 
his wife of the mystery. 

While thus harassed, his servant handed 
him a card, oa which he read, ‘‘William 
Jones! ’ 

‘Another J nes!"’ the world is peopled 
with them!’ cried poo: Wruggles. Bring 
me no more Jones!’ 

“The gentlemio is waiting in his chaise 
at the door, sir—says he's lame and can't 
get out; and wil! you please have the good 
ness to go to bim?’ 

Mr. Wruggles went out into the avenue 
and there found a portly gentleman with his 
legs swathed in voluminous folds of fanoel, 
seated in a pony chaise. Ht: bowed low. 

“Mr. Wruggies,’ said he ‘‘we have 
never met, though I have been in the neigh 
horhood some weeks, having purchased 
Hawthorne [1il]—s property with which 
you are, of course, well acquainted. I hope 
to be better known to yuu, sir, for many 
reasons—aud the most important is that a 
nephew of mine, whom [ have determined 
to adopt and make my heir ([ expect him 
from London to day—a very fine young 
fellow [ hear) fell deep!y in love with your 
daugbter at Bath, and benaved very honor 
ably, I understand; for, having no fortune 
he did not venture to propose. and bas been 
endeavoring to cure Limself of bis passion 
‘He isin a fair way to cure himself,” 
said Mr Wruggles, smiling, ‘fur he married 
her this murning.”’ 

‘ Married her! ' cried the old gentlcman 
‘How dared the rascal!"’ 

“Don't judge him too barsbly,’’ said 
Wruggles. ‘‘lt is very evident that there 
have been mistakes on both sides owing w 
an identity of names, and [| have no deubt 
the whole affair is susceptible of explanativo 
I have not the least doubt that in marrying 
my daughter, strange as it may appear your 
nephew thought he was obeying the orders 
of bis uncle. I like the young man’s ap 
pearance much—much better, indeed, than 
that of my intended son-io law Juhos who 
has since turned up. At any rate, if 
the young fulks are happv, I don't see why 
we should mar their felicity, or even let 
them know there wasapy mistake about i’. 
I know how to satisfy Mr. Johns senior— 
the uncle—for there are four Jones. two 
nephews and two uncles, involved in this 
affair. and my word for it, all will turo out 
well.”” 

“I hope so,’’ said Mr. Jones, as he drove 
away With & promise to call again. 

Mr. Johns with an h was finally pacified 
—the money the other Jones appropriated 
through mistake wes made good, and when 
the bride and bridegrocm returned, they 
were received with open armsat Hawthorn 
Hall, nor did either of the old people ever 
let them know that their felicity was the re 
sultof a mistake. 

———— -—_——__-- 
Practical Symratuy —Nothing is to 
certain to bring gepuioe happy smiles to our 
own faces as to watch such smiles grow io 
those of others as the result of our sym 
pathy, our gentle words or helpful deeds 
Who ever did a real kindness for another 
without feeling a warm glow of eatisfaction 
creep into some thady corner of the beart 
and fill it with sweetness and peace? It is 
like fastening a knot of violets and mignon 
pette in the button hole, jast where their 
perfume may rise deliciously to our sense 
all day. And what « pleasure it will be 
when the present trouble is over, to remrm 
ber that even in darkest days we found time 
and inclination to give to others some 
portion of that tenderness er practical belp- 
fulness which was the ove fi »w of that gen- 
erous spirit which faally bore us through it 
all to a happy and pesceful ending! ‘Re 
joice with them that do rejoice, and weep 


Peivnlifig mud Wool, 


Scanner Fever —Waen the iret svymp- 
toms uf ine wey 4 anotat the Gesn of 
the victim from © foot witn ths tasides of 
the riad or fatty prctio’n of & sm eed ham, 
and renew tne anpiication as Often as the flesh 
becomesdry. Miay “ave tried tule sinpie 
remedy with their families with satistactory 
success. 





Test ror Goano —Givno nowelsys bs 
80 frequentiy adulteratet that a test stated to 
be Infalitole and at the command Of every one 
 wentay ast itisasfoliows: Hold one 
ounce of guano in an tron *pooa over a Gre 
Ul it Darns to « white ach; If tne guae + ie ua- 
adulterated, the ash should not weigh more 
than a quarter of an ounce. 


Cement ror Seatino —For «a gw co- 
menttor sealing bo ties, mix three rts of 
ros'a. ore of caustic soda and five water. 
This Sompastiten f then mixed with half ite 
weight of plaster of Paris. The compound 
sets in three quarters of an hour, atheres 
strongly, is not permeable like er used 
oa and is attacked only slightiy by warm 
water. 


Water Proor Carico --Stout calico ts 
made water proof by tn~ Chinese with a pre- 
paration whion peores eMcteat tn any climate 
and 's suppose! to be © nu posed Of tne tniiow- 
ing ing ediente: Goiled oll. one quart; soft 
soapo @onnce, and beesw.x,one ounce, the 
whole to be botied until reduced to three- 
quarters of [ts quan'ity when mized. The cal- 
ico 'reated witu tints hixture auswers well for 
life-saving apparatus. 


Cieantne Lace.—Lace may be 

to its original watteness by first troning it 
stigntiy. then tolling tt and sewing tt intoa 
clean linen bag, which ts piaced for tweaty- 
four hours in pure ollveol!, afterwards the 

fe to be boiled In asolution Oo soap and 
water for fi te+n minates, tren well rinest ta 
lukewarm water, ad finally dipped in water 
containing a slight proportion of starch. The 
lace is then to be takeo trom the bag aad 
stretched on pins lo dry. 


Facts.~—A little strong lye or sods put 
into bard water will render it softat once. A 
few drops Of ammonta in a patifal has the 
samneefect. the heat of the earth increse-4 
raptily as we de-cend into ite depths. At 4000 
feet deep tne temveratnre 4 16 degrees F su- 
renbeit. Nu'megs and in«04 poreerss narontic 
properties. Tury should be used with caniton, 
eap claily by persons of an ap rp'eciic tan- 
dency. Itenhouid be Knows geadcatly theta 
solution ot boragt4 of great use where @ atid 
alkaline wash is required un any part of ths 
bouy. 

Witp Antwats ann Prooness —Ti9 
low urmie Of Civilizations of the Austrailan 
aborivines la by some atirinuted to the toval 
aneence from the continent + large ant fe. 
rocitous and powertul antinals, the Cc) apara- 
tive ense wih which the poor and It ated 
quantty of thetr fool was tained, and their 
nationslisolarton, if Australia “aia t boon 
discovers. by E iropsina when it was, in tne 
course ofa few thoasant« of yours ott aattio 
and other like Changes +n ithe o-oast palo in. 
tact with other more civiliged nations would 
perhaps have aflordedt toe condithvas Of ad- 
Vancuement lo th- natives. 


> 
Harm and Garden. 
PLant Lice i Take "ene and a half 
ounces of q a-sla chips, and five drachmes of 








sianveracre re ds, in powder; place tn seven 
rinta of waterand bell du@wn to five pinta, 
W nen cold the strained lqutd ta ready for a-e, 


either by means ofa wxtestog pot or sy: luge. 
Frevine Tock —T vere are some p ints 


of difference between DB otti-h and Am wean 
metinais Of feeding @lock, as follows: lu Great 
BB ttatn turnips Are cutant miced withns rw, 
Hay and siraware aleayecautup and mixed 
with meal, Otl Cake Ie air Used @wi'n the cut 
tool Toe manure from such feeding is re 


garded as of great value, 


Fannowine Sows —A gill of raw (1n- 
hotles) luce! Ol} piven toasrow jist b tore 


and atlerfarcro@wiog will prevent tue di-p rat- 
tion to eat her offspring. Cutan bitte an ac- 
quired one and ii eaasel Dy keeping the sow 


withothers of her own *percies, who worry 
andannoy her. Perfect quiet and teolation 
are considerations which should not be neg- 
lected . 


Watenixna Honses —Avoil giving a 
tired bores verv cowl water, as it often pro- 
duces colic. Ina large e-tablishmsna's exnauct 
steam is passed through the horse trougns; 
others allow the water to standfor some time 
in buckets, On the road, borees should be 
wat+red once in ten miles at least. The stom- 
ach of a horse 1480 small in Gornmpartson to 
his body that large draughts tijartously dis- 
tend ft; consequently small quantities at reg- 
ular intervals i+ Lhe best rule. 


Bou.vers in Firetps —Farmere and oth- 
ers WHO nay have Oocension to remove boul. 
ders fron thetr Gelus may break them up into 
frayinents as follows: Dillladeep hole in the 
rock al the proper point, and then fitinio the 
lewer portion of the hole @ epitndctens ingot 
of lead of corresponding diameter. Then 
drive a mandrel, or rod,down upon tne lead 
by repeated blows of & hammer. The lead 
will be expanded Jatersiiy; and beirg inelnetioc 
the pressure willaccomuilate and aliera while 
roptare the roc®¥. This method has none of 
the danger attendant upon the use of gun- 
powder. 


Horseps —!f gardeners and others will 
@iveatrinito the following plan they wiil 
find it less than one fourth the «¢xnoense of 
wines frames and much mere oserul: Take 
white cotton cloth of a close tex nre, stretch 
it. and nalliton trames of any ize you wish; 
mix 2eunces of jime water. 4 ounces of iin- 
seect oll, Lounce of white of egues separately, 
Zeuurces of yolu of exes; mix the lime and 
oll witha very gentie heat, beat the evgs sep- 
aratelyand mix withthe former. Spread the 
mixture witha patat brushon the cloth, al- 
lowing each coat todry before app'ying an- 
other, until they become waterproot. 


Tuz Lawx —The man who puts on a 


frequentiitile sprinkling Of ralt, bone dust, 
superphosphate, or any fertilizer that will edd 
an edditional rich green to the tarf, is alwa:s 


recom pensed by securing the most conept a- 
ons graves platin the netghborhoed. Tre best 
lawn we ev T saw, enys an agricultural writer, 
was occasionaliy treated tox sprinkling of di- 
Inted blood trom a s'nughter-boure just pre- 
vious toashower. When the soil ia rort, run 
the relier over ; 1t helps ‘he appearance great- 
ly The applicstion of @ jittie ground gvp- 
sum will freshen up the grass. tut ab rve ail, 
never negicct to run the mowing machine 


over frequently. Once a week is none (oo of- 
ten during & wet season. 











fit of tears. 


with 
was 
gi eft alone in the drawing room, while 


with them that weep.”’ 
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“FIFTY-BIGHTH YEAR. 
TERMDb : 
62.00 per Year, in Advance. 
CLUB RATES. 





Twocopies,oneyeesr - - - - + + 5 


Tea copies, one year, and an extra copy to get- 
ter-apof club - - += = = = = 16,00 
Fifteen copies, one year, and one to getier-ap 
@emb - = = = = = © © geo 
Tweaty-copies, one year, and one to getter-up 
@femb- = - - = = = © © BO 





HOW I8 THE TIME TO ORGANIZE CLUBS. 


Our readers everywhere can ald as by showing 
Tus Poet to their friends and asking them to join 
@ club. 

By doing so you will confer a favoron nos and seve 
money for them. For instance! Get three friends 
toe join you and youeach get Tue Port one year at. 
61.8. Again: Get the order of ten friends at $1.50 
each, and we send you a copy FREE ; or, divide the 
914.0 by eleven, and you each get your paper for 
$1.97. Or, secure a club of fifteen with one copy 
free and you get Tas Post one year—62 times—at 
only $1.2% each, © 

Money for clubs should be sent all at one time. 
Additions may be made at any timeatsame rate. It 
is not necessary that all the subscribers in a club 
ahoald go to the same Post-office. 

Remit always by Post-office money order, draft on 
Philadelphia or New York, or send money in a 
registered letter. 


S@ To secure the premium oleographs — ‘*The 
White Mountains’’ and ‘*The Yellowstone,'’ add 
Fifty Cents for them, unmounted; or, One Dollar, 
mounted on canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 
scription, whether singly or In clubs. 

We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 


Address 
THE SATURDAY EvENING Post, 
72% Sansom at., Phila. 
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TACT. 

[TACT is the great lubricator of life; it oils 
the machinery, smooths away trouble, 
looks far ahead perhaps to see it, and 

turns things into another channel. But, 

however tact avoids the necessity of false 

hood, it does not suppress the truth; it 
simply presen's references to the facts. It 
has a sort of self respect which does not bla- 
won its affairs abroad; it does not consider it- 
self as using deceit when merely keeping its 
own business in its own breast. People 
without tact seem actually merciless at 
times. They never know what it is best to 
say or do They tread upon people's toes 
and open the closets where family skeletons 
sre kept, so often that they earn the reputa 

tion of being spiteful. They ask over and 
over again questions which are obviously 
unpleasant to answer, and make remarks 
that are seen at once by all save themselves 


to be offensive. 
a — 
Wuen exercise is properly conducted, the 
eflect on the digestive system is very 
marked. The appetite is increased, and 
more food is taken in order to supply the 
force necessary for the maintenance of the 
mechanical force This increase of appe- 
tite is especially noted when the exercise is 
taken in open air. When exercise is taken, 
however, without due preparation, or the 
bodily powers are exhausted by fatigue, the 
power of being able to take food is dimin- 
ished. This condition, it the exercise is 
continued and the power ot takidg food re 
mains impaired. is one of considerable dan- 
ger, and the health is often greatly aflected, 
the force of the heart being much reduced. 
It is of great importance, moreover, when 
great fatigue has been undergone, to see that 
the bodily powers are thoroughly recruited 
by rest before an attempt is made to take 
food; otherwise there will be mo inclination 
to do it, and if forced down it will not di. 
gest. An hour's rest, with a cup of warm 
tea, will do much towards restoring appe- 
tite in these cases. Indeed it should be a 
rule in all cases that a period of rest should 
intervene betwéen work and food. 





Wuene there is disorder there is no tran- 
quility, no excellence, no advancement, no 
happinéss. Order in families is essential to 
their peace, clevation and progress. In our 
households everything should be done at the 
best time, as wellas in the best manner. 
There should be rules to direct and govern, 
from which there should be no deviation, 
unless necessity compel. Disorderly habits, 
® cons'ant want of arrangement, will entail 
nothing but loss and misery; and, as the 
children grow up, these habits will be ren- 
dered fixed and permanent, so that they will 
become men and women, tathers and moth 


and “‘blant” are merely coarse and boorish. 
Such persons are constantly inflicting 


can ever heal. 


SANOCTOUM OAT. 
Mawr people who boast of being “‘plain’’ 


wounds which neither time nor medicine 


Tuas Emperor of Austria celebrates his 
silver wedding this month. This will be 
thetenth silver wedding which has taken 
place in the reigning house of Austria dur 
ing the last six hundred years. The mem- 
bers of the imperial family will present the 
Empress with a diadem ia precious stones 
representing Edelweiss The first present 
His Majesty ever made his young bride, 
twenty-five years ago, was a bunch of Edel- 
weiss from the Tyrol mountains. 

ome indications seem to show that Eng. 
land is not likely soon to change from a 
monarchy toa republic. There is now liv- 
ing in London a lady, nat otherwise sup 
posed to be of unsound mind, or by any 
means unintelligent, who is cherishing in 
her private drawer at this moment, and in- 
tends to keep until they decay, two cur 
rants from the wedding cake of Princess 
Louise Margaret. So much does she value 
them that she will not let her friends ap. 
proach them lest they should seize the rel- 
ics. More precious than jewels, she loves 
them too much to display them. No repub- 
lican simplicity for her, evidently. 

A oreat dispute is raging in Madras over 
the right to the possession of a hair which is 
said to have been plucked from the beard of 
Mohammed. The case in which this pre- 
cious relic is kept is guarded by an officer 
who receives for his services a pension from 
the government. There are six claimants 
for the hair. The High Court of Madras 
has been appealed to, and will have to do 
some hair splitting in order to accomplish 
the ends of justice. So great is the compe- 
tition among the six Mussulmans who claim 
the hair, that there is a possibility of their 
splitting each others skulls, contrary to the 
law and custom long prevalent among 
them. 


Arnoros of sewing in schools, there was 
recently an exhibition of the art in the Win- 
throp Schoolin Boston. It must have been 
a novel sight when 1.000 pupils were en 

gaged in fitting linings todresses. On show 
were 166 finished garments, the work of the 
pupils during the two hours which are al- 
lotted to sewing in each week of the school 
year. There was a pair of pantaloons made 
by a girl of eleven. There was a boy's suit 
made by a girlof thirteen. Another girl of 
thirteen had completed thirty-five large gar- 
ments during a year’s sewing hours, And 
im many ways the pupil's proficiency de 
monatrated the success of the introduction 
of sewing in schools. 


Tur Tunkers are gencrally supposed to 
be sufficiently different from otner people 
and sufficiently set in their odd ways to sat- 
isfy the most bigoted opponent to the 
world’s progress. And yet one of their 
leaders, a curious old brother named Har- 
shey, is dissatisfied with them on account 
of what he considers their too great con- 
formity to the customs of this wicked world, 
especially in the matter of the cut of their 
clothes. Brother Harshey proposes to with- 
draw and furm a new body of Tunkers, car. 
rying with hima few friends who are aa 
narrow-minded as himself. They live in 
Missouri, and it is not to be supposed that 
their influence will extend over any very 
great area of territory. 


Tue danger ot contamination of drink- 
ing water by its passage through lead pipes 
is well understood by sanitarians; and as it 
is difficult to replace this metal by any other 
for the purpose referred to, various devices 
have been adopted to render lead pipes innoc- 
uous. Among others, the introduction of a 
lining of block-tin has been found to possess 
many-advantages. A recent method, 
which is said to have proved quite success- 
ful in effecting this object, is by producing a 
lining of sulphide of lead. For this pur- 
pose a hot concentrated solution of sulphide 
of sedium is‘allowed to flow through the 
pipes for ten or fifteen minutes. This pro- 
duces a glaze of sulphide of lead, which is 
said to be entirely insoluble, and to protect 
the pipe from any possible corrosion. 


tized im the Russian Church at Sebastapoi, 
where they had been held as prisoners of 
war. During their stay there they had ¢s- 
tablished such a friendship with their for- 
mer foes, that when the time came for their 
release, they reluctantly returned to Tur- 
key. When they reached their Turkish 
quarters, the Sultan's Government refused 
to pay them for the twenty-two months they 
had been prisoners in Raasia, and so they 
determined to go back to Sebastapol and be- 
come subjects of the Czar. To do so prop- 
erly and acceptably they embraced Chris- 
tianity. Attheir baptism the most promi- 
nent Russians of the place quarrelled with 
each other for the honor of being the god- 
fathers of these new Christians, who at once 
acquired many powerful friends and pa- 
trons. There have recently been other 
cases of the baptism of Turkish men and 
women in Russia. Then several Russian 
regiments adopted Turkish orphans found 
on battle fields, or in deserted villages, dur- 
ing the late war. The orphans, when bap 
tized, received the names of the regiments 
adopting them, and these regiments agreed 
to support them until they were of age. 
Tne friends of female education will be 
gratified to learn that the educational fa- 
cilities of our oldest university are to be 
virtually thrown open to women. Since 
1874 the faculty of Harvard College have 
undertaken to raise the standard of female 
education throughout the country by local 
examinations confined at first to Cambridge, 
but afterwards extended to New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati. It appears 
that in five yearsthe whole number of can- 
didates willing to subject their attainments 
to a rigorous comparison with those of the 
other sex was only eighty three, nearly half 
of whom are credited, however, to 1878. 
The certificates given oa these occasions 
represented, of course, only that minimum 
of scholastic knowledge and training which 
is exacted at the threshold of a university 
career, while the so-called advanced exami- 
nations, intended to stimulate and gauge a 
wider range of acquisition, seem to have 
been failures, only two having been held in 
four years, at each of which but three can- 
didates came forward. Nor was it reason- 
able to expect more general] submission to 
the tests framed fora college degree from 
those who lacked the advantage of a colle- 
giate training. It is to meet this objection 
by offering the same tuitional opportunities 
to both sexes, that the present plan has been 
devised. 

Some time ago there appeared in an illus- 
trated article from the pen of an enthusi- 
astic writer, assuming to prove that oleo- 
margarine is vastly superior to inferior cow 
butter, quite the equal of the best cow but- 
ter, and that itis more wholesome. So to 
prevent innocent buyers from purchasing 
in mistake the old fashioned article made 
from cream, thinking that they are securing 
the genuine oleomargarine, it may be well 
to offer these remarks : All fatty matters 
consist of two substances—elaine and stear- 
ine—the former a liquid, the latter a solid. 
In the Chemical processes necessary for the 
conversion of fat into butter, the elaine is 
destroyed, and the stearine alone remains, 
masking no apparent difference in the fra- 
grance, flavor, or appearance; but a marked 
change takes place in the sensations experi- 
enced by touching. To test this is very 
simple. Hold between the thumb and fin- 
ger, till it melts, a small piece of the sus- 
pected butter; when it melts, if it runs over 
the fingers and leaves no greasy stain, pre 
cisely the same as the droppings of stearine 
candles act, it is oleomargarine; but if the 
fingers are greasy, the stuff is cow butter, 
and you have been cheated. Lard is some- 
times manufactured from fats other than 
hogs’. The test given above for butter wil] 
also apply to lard. Always suspect that 
lard which is firm and hard, notwithstand- 
ing it has been exposed to the heat of a 
midsummer's day 

No country in all civilization seems to be 
in so pitiable a plight at present as Russia. 
In addition to her immense foreign debt and 
general financial derangement, her political 
afflictions continually cropping out in de- 
fiance of law, and her mysterious assassina- 
tion, and her losses of every kind from the 
late war, she is threatened with famine. 
Last year she suffered exceedingly from 
drought, nearly one-third of her crops were 








ers, without any love of order. 


Four Turkish officers were recently bap- 


destroyed by beetles and marmots, so that 


a 
the seed has been deficient, and field-labor 
is inadequate in consequence of the excess of 
holidsys—about one hundred a year—eng 
the wide-spread drunkennessof the commog 
people, involving great wastefulness, 
Grain, which is the chief article of 

which furnishes the means of paying taxes 
and of getting all supplies, now seems ip. 
sufficient forhome consumption. Her do. 
mestic debt is very oppressive. Most of the 
land of the Empire is mortgaged to bank. 
ers, and its owners are scarcely able to 
their interest, much less the principal, their 
arrears being from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. Russia is a vast country of vast re. 
sources; but she has drawn on them very 
heavily of late, and all indications are thas 
she is approaching a crisis in her fortunes 
which will require the fallest wisdom of her 
statesmen to meet. She appears to be go. 
cially, politically, financially, and morally 
disorganized, or very near it, and she can- 
not goon much longer in her present condi- 
tion. No wonder her most thoughtfal 
minds are pessimists. 

In an article on the preservation of for. 
ests, the North American Review, after re- 
viewing the disastrous effects which have 
followed the wholesale destruction of for- 
estsin various countries of the world, re. 
marks that since the year 1835 the forest area 
of the western hemisphere has decreased at 
the average yearly rate of 7,600,000 acres, 
or about 14.000 equare miles. In other 
words, we have been wasting the moisture 
supply of the American soil at the average 
ratio of seven per cent for each quarter of a 
century during the last one hundred and 
twenty-five years, and are now fast ap 
proaching the limit beyond which any far- 
ther decrease will affect the climatic pheno- 
mena of the entire continent. To stay such 
acatastrophe the author suggests that in 
every township, where the disappearance of 
arboreal vegetation begins to affect the pe- 
rennial springs and water courses or the fer- 
tility of the flelds, a space of say fifty acres 
should be appropriated for a township 
grove, an oasis to be consecrated for ever to 
shade trees, birds’ nests, picnics, and play- 
ingchildren. Inthe trecless regions of the 
great West not only amateur societies, but 
every grange and farmers’ union of every 
county should devote themselves to the 
work of tree culture; and every landed pro- 
prietor should see to it that the boundaries 
of his estate be set with shade trees, and 
that wooden fences be supplanted by quick- 
set hedges. Any State where these precat- 
tions should be generally adopted, would 
soon be unmistakably distinguished by the 
unfailing humidity and freshness of its flelds 
and the abundance of its crops. 


Queen VicToria’s journey does not 
seem to have been free from certain comical 
accidents, reports of which were caretully 
suppressed till the Whitehall Review com- 
mitted the indiscretion of letting the cat out 
of the bag: ‘The Queen had been eo & 
tigued by the long railway journey from 
Cherbourg that she was weak, and in step 
ping out of the carriage, fell. Her Gracious 
Majesty is, as you are no doubt well aware, 
not the thinnest or lightest of sovereigns 
and, on the other hand, the uncle of ou 
Earl Marshal is not the most diaphanow 
and fragile of diplomatists. Lord Lyoa 
did what he could to arrest her Majesty * 
fall, but the shock was great; he reeled Bim 
self, and the Queen of Great Britian # 
Ireland, Empress of India, and her Bat 
tanic Majesty’s Ambassador to the Court of 
France, would both inevitably have Salles 
sprawling in the courtyard of the embassy 
before a gaping Paris mob, had not the 
trusty Jonn Brown leaned forward 
seized firmly his royal mistress, 
being thus held up, supported Lord Ly 
ons, whom she was clinging to. Suppo 
John Brown had not been by just at ‘st 
moment, and that the Queen and Lord Ly 
ons had really fallen, what do you suppose 
would have been the result of such a contre: 
temps? The Queen is notoriously *™ 
dignified woman; her pride as & 5°Y 
and lady would have sustained ee 
shock, and although she could 20% 
course, have blamed Lord Lyons for = 
having been able to support her, yet 


wh, 


the favor of Her Majesty. 
whether, perhaps, John Brown, 
casion, has not altered the entire 





policy of our country ?”’ 
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USSG-O5 a. plain ascan be, poor But he’s an from hie dry throst He tried and rose high in tne air. driven bys faa like 
out and out bad un, andonly got what he | again, but had paralyzed end | wave ame; the fire curved over, and the 
BY ROSERT NUGEET. deserves. SS ee ne hoarsely like | sparks fell hissing into the ses. 
Rasp took several pinches of snuff in suc- one in « nightmare, and believe that, after As the flame rose, spreading wider and 
Ceasion. all, this was but some fearful wider, there was a roar as of thunder, s 


@o0d-»ys, good-bye! How manya breaking 
eart 


b 
Has felt in that one word all hops depart, 
Waile the poor smile that strove to give the 


ile 
Spoke oat too wall the soual’s anuttered cry ! 


The lips that quivered o’erthe clenched teeth; 
Tne working brow, the trembling tear be- 


neath; 
The voics taat could not speak, aad yet ex- 


res 
The agony that shook the heaving breast ! 


Go0d-bye! Is this not strange, that we should 
sa 


To one Who leaves us for a single day 
The same farewell tnat oft the labored breath 
Gasp3 from tne twiligntot theeve of Death? 


O God, what other word can tell so much, 
Paint such a picture in so slight a touch? 
The last, last word! perhaps in coldness said, 
When — Sous meeting was but with—the 


Beneath the Soa. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 


CHAPTER XUVI[—[continvzgp. } 


ND so the days glided on till the 
A schooner, with her freight of silver, 


was in mid ocean, and still the fates 

favored them. It was salovely even. 
ing, and the sun was descending fast in the 
wert, ee the sea into one heaving mass 
of orange and gold. Nearly every one was 
on deck —Mr. Parkley and the captain to- 
gether talking of the future of the voyage, 
and Mr. Wilson seated with his chin resting 
on his hand gazing pensively at Bessy, who 
was kneeling beside the mattress on which 
her brother lay, his great eyes looking to- 
wards the golden flooded sky. Dutch and 
Hester, too, were together, silent and 
taoughtfal, while the solemn grandeur of 
the scene seemed to impress even the men 
forward, for they sat about the deck almost 
without a word. 

It was with quite a start then that Dutch 
saw the doctor come up softly from below, 
and approach him with a solema look upon 
his face. 

‘Is anything wrong?’ said Datch, though 
he almost read what the other had to say. 

“Your enemy will soon be powerless to 
work you evil, Mr. Paugh.’’ was the reply; 
“he is dying, I think, fast.’’ 

Hester shuddered, and clasped her hus- 
band’s arm. 

‘Poor wretch!'"’ exclaimed Dutch. 
“There,” hecriedimpetuously, ‘‘don t talk 
of enemies at such a time I forgive him the 
ill he did to me. May God be merciful 
too.’”’ 

‘‘Amen.”’ said Hester, beneath ker breath; 
and then she shuddered and clung more 
closely to her husband, for so shaken had 
her nerves been that it seemed to her even 
now they were not free from the Cuban's 
influence 

‘Can you not save his life?’’ said Dutch. 
‘He should have time to repent ”’ 

“But would he?’ said Mr. Meldon. ‘‘1 
fear lifeto him would only be the oppor- 
tunity to work us all more ill.’’ 

‘For heaven's sake, don’tthink of that, 
man,’’ cried Datch ‘‘Have you tried all you 
could to save him ?’’ 

“T have tried all [know,’’ said the doc- 
tor, earnestly. ‘I cannot think of one 
hour's lapse of duty.’’ 

‘‘No, no, of course not,’’ said Dutch, 
holding out his hand. “I insult you by 
such a supposition.’’ 





CHAPTER XLVIIL 
A PUZZLING CASE. 


T was about an hour later that the doc- 
tor went below to his patient.to find bim 
lying perfectly still, and hardly breath- 
ing, so softly his pulsation seemed to 

rise and fall; while, faithful to his post, Rasp 
was at his side. 

Laure was evidently sleeping; and, after 
a brief examination, Mr. Meldon turned 
thoughtfuliy away, for there were pecu- 
liarities in the case which he could not fa- 
thom. 

As he reached the deck, he was touched 
on the shoulder; and, turning sharply, he 
found Rasp behind him 

_ “Is he going to die to-night, doctor, like 
t other poor chap ?’’ 

“I can'tsay, Rasp,’’ was the reply. ‘‘His 
case puzzles me. ‘*To night he sleeps so 
easily that he seems to be better, and as if 
he were rallying fast.”’ 

‘Oh, no—he aint,’’ said Rasp, shaking 
his head oracularly. ‘That's the artful- 
ness of his nature. Hes a dying sharp.” 

“‘How do you know ?” 

‘*Cause I heard him a-muttering to his- 
self when he thought as I wasn't listening, 
and then he got talking to hisself in his 
foreign lingo; and when I came into sight 
again he began picking at his blanket.”’ 

‘May be,” said Mr. Meldon; ‘‘but, all 
the same, he is certainly better.’’ 

‘*Yah! stuff!” ejaculated Rasp. as he des 
cended to the cabin. ‘‘He's aying Seet-ont 
it’s going to be to-night. I can it as 


*‘How rum this snuff is to night,” he 
muttered, as he settled himself on locker 
opposite where Laure lay, and then pro 


ceeded to watch the night through, after re- 
fasing the help of Oakum and Pollo, both 
of whom had offered to relieve him, and in 
the course of half an hour he was sleeping 
nH 

And soa couple of hours glided away; 
when, justas all was perfectly silent on 
board tne schooner, and all save the watch 
on deck slept soundly, Laure, the Cuban, 
rose from his simulated sleep, and, after a 
one at Rasp, stole to the locker in which 
ay his clothes, slipped them on silently,and 
then made softly for the deck. 

It was no tottering walk of a feeble man, 
but the quick, soft, cat-like tread of some 
one full of life and energy, and bent upon 
some set design. And soit was; forthe 
time for the execution of the fell purpose up 
onwhich his mind had been fixed ever 
since he had lain there, feeble at first from 
the shock, but daily growing stronger and 
meditating revenge, had arrived. 

He was too well acquainted with the rou- 
tine of the schooner notto be fully aware 
of what he could do; and while the man 
bent drowsily overthe wheel, and Oakum 
and another were on the look-out in the 
bows, he took the falls in his band, and 
cleverly let the poat on the davits glide down 
and kiss the softly heaving wave almost 
without a sound, but not until he had se- 
cured the painter to one of the pins, after 
which he slid down the fails with the activ- 
ity of a boy, unhooked the boat and climbed 
back on deck. 

Next he paused to listen for a few moments 
in the darkness, and then, with cat-like 
step, descended in the portion of the vessel 
which had been set apart for the store con- 
nected with the diving apparatus. 

It was evident that he nad often been here 
before, as he seemed to know where every- 
thing was kept; and after lifting down the 
large jar of the galvanic battery, which, 
from the care with which he took it, was 
evidently half full of acid, he bore it to the 
steps, and then placing his hand on a _parti- 
cular shelf, he took down a canister ot dy- 
namite cartridges, and placed it against the 
bulkhead. 

This done, he felt aleng the shelf to where, 
days before, he had placeda large reel of 
thin silk-covered wire, and tying it to the 
loop of metalin oneof the cartridges, he 
backed slowly out of the cabin, unwinding 
the wire as he went till he reached the deck, 
where he continued his way to the side, and 
lowered the reel into the boat. 

Water was already there, and provisions 
that he had been storing away for days; and 
now the first sound that had left bis iips es- 
caped in the form of a low, demoniacal 
eauckle as, lightly raising himself upon 
the bulwark, he sat there for a moment, 
and shook his fist in the direction of the ca- 
bin. 

“Curse you!"’ he muttered. ‘You thought 
to outwit me, but you did not know your 
enemy. Sink! whiten, perish with the sil 
ver that carries you down; for revenge is 
sweet, even at such a cost.”’ 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
LAURE 8 LEGACY. 


HEN Laure mag Sete down by the 
ropes hanging from one of the da 
vits, he felt that he had outwitted 
himeelf, for the boat was not beneath 

his feet, and he was getting exhausted by 
his efforts. 

‘T ehall have to let go.”’ he muttered; 
‘and in the darkness I shall ‘never reach 
the boat again.’”’ 

He swung bimeeltto and fro, and strug 
gied hard to reach the boat, but though he 
nearly touched it each time, he was never 
near enongh to trust himself to loose his 
hold; and with the perspiration running 
down bis face, and his hair bristling witu 
horror, he began to thoroughly realise that 
his long rest in bed had weakened him ter. 
ribly The thought was horrible now that 
he had been brought face to face with it— 
that he who had been carefully laying his 
plans for the des'ruction of others had been 
caught in hisown trap. and was himself 
called upon to die. When roused by his 
passions to fight desperately, be could per- 
haps, have faced death with & certain 
amount of composure; but now swinging at 
the end of this rope, to hold on till he could 
cling no longer, and then plunge suddenly 
into the sea, to fee] the black rushiag and 
thundering waters close over his head—it 
was too horrible to be borne. 

He made a dasperate struggle to get his 
legs up,and cling with them to the rope, but 
his strength was gone, and he only wea 
kened himself; and hanging now at the fail 
stretch of his arms, feciing, as the sinews 
of his wrists seemed ready to crack, that 
any moment he must leave go, and then— 

The thought was too horrible. He could 
not face death; sooner must he shriek tor 
help and forego his revenge—anything to be 


ved. 
"His lips parted, and he tried to yell loud- 





ly, but # harsh gurgle was all that came now 


At he tried to close his startin 
e bor 


rible resemblance of the davit ab»vve him to 
the gallows, as he swungto and fro by the 
rope. Bat even this was denied him 
for it seemed as if the whole muscular 
strength of his body was condensed in his 
arms, by which he clung to the fall, and 
power had left him to perform any other act 
than that ofclinging for life. The deadly 
sense of terror increased, and with men at 
either end of the vessel ready to come to his 
help—men who by the slightest effort of 
wilt could have saved him He felt 
that he mustdie. He would have calied 
them to help now, regardless of the expos- 
ure of his plans, but it was too late; he could 
- no more thao hold on, and wait till he 
ell 

No torture could possibly have been great- 
er than that felt by the wretch, as he softly 
swung to and tro within a few inches of the 
safety he had provided, and yet unable to 
reach it. A thousand thoughts rushed 
through his brain, but they were mostly re 
grets that he had been unable to compass 
his revenge; that he had neglected his op 
portuaities when he might have made him. 
seif the master of Hester, seeing how tho- 
roughly he bad herin his power; and his 
bared teeth giistened in the darkness as a 
wave curled, and, plashing against the side 
: the schooner, sent forth a phosphorescent 

ash. 

And now he told himeelf it was all over; 
he must die unrevenged, unable to make a 
single struggle; for the last moments had 
come, his muscles were a the sense 
of terror was growing more dull, and he 
mustfall. His eyes were staring straight 
up at the davit, now black above his head, 
just faintly seen through the darkness, and 
it seemed more than ever the instrument of 
his death as the slipping rope fora moment 
scorched his hands, his eyes convulsively 
closed as the strain on the muscles of his 
arms ceased, and he fell. 

But not to plunge into the black waters 
beneath him, and only atew feet from 
where he had hung; for the wave that 
curled against the side, and with its phos- 
phorescent glate showed his distorted fea- 
tures, swept the boat beneath his feet, and 
hesank allof a heap into the bows, to 
lie there motionless as the boat swayed 
about. 

For he was utterly prostrate, and it was 
some moments before he could realise that 
he was still alive. 

When, however, by slow degrees the 
feeling came upon him that he was sate, no 
thanks rose to nis cracked, dry lips, buta 
sinile of malignant satisfaction; for revenge 
was still open to him, and as soon as he 
could recover himself somewhat he might 
put his plan in execution. 

For fully balt an hour Laure lay there 
crouching in the bows of the boat waiting 
for the strength that would enable him to 
achieve his nefarious ends; while the watch 
hung droweily over the bulwarks, and those 
below slept peacefully, in ignorance of the 
horrible tate that was in store. 

At last, like some deadly monster uncoil 
ing its folds, the Cuban began to move, and 
his firstattempt wasto reach a bottle of 
spirits from whose gurgling throat he drank 
with avidity, the potent fluid giving him 
the restoration he sought. Then, as the 
blood began to tingle 1n his veins, he sat up, 
looked round, and gently chafed his be- 
numbed arms. 

A slight motion in the forepart of the ship 
roused him to the necessity for immediate 
action; and now witheager haste he cau 
tiously felt about, and placed the galvanic 
battery in aconvenient spot, took hold of 
the reel of floe silk covered wire, arranging 
atso that it was not entangled, and tnen, 
having assured himself that all was right, 
he toox out his knife and cut the boat's 
painter, tloating now gently away in the 
wake of tne schooner, while as he did 80, he 
let the wire run rapidly out 80 that a con 
nection was kept up. 

There must have been atleasta hundred 
yards of wire,and the schooner glided away 
80 gently (nat there was never any stress on 
the frail metal cord, till the last rings ran 
off the reel, when Laure, with acry of ex 
ultation, ehecked the progress softly, and 
felt for the wire’s end 

The schooner could hardly be distin 
guisbed now, and there was not a moment 
w lose, for if the wire were tightened til] it 
dragged on the boat it must part; so with a 
trembling eagerness the Cuban twisted the 
slight metal twice round his left hand, while 
with his right he placed the end against 
the brass connection of the plates in the bat. 


tery. 

The work was instantaneous. 

As he touched the conggction with the 
tiny point of copper, there was a hissing 
noise in the jar, a little point oflight daried 
at the end o1 the wire, and simultaneously 
a hundred yards away in the darkness there 
was a tremendous flash; the darkness was 
illuminated with fountain of sparks, which 








the danger to which he was exposed as he 


gazed straight parses him at the 
ship. and exulted in the wild shriek of hor- 
ror that he had heard as the noise of the ex- 
plosion died away. 

He heard no more, for a terrible silence 
fell u the ocean, now blacker than ever; 
and rising up in the boat, be held out one 
hand, shaking his fist in the direction where 
a faint glow told him of burning fragments 
of the wreck, and then with a shriek of 
exultation he cried— 

‘Bink, sink, with your accursed freight! 
Who wins now?’ 

He tottered as he spoke, and though 
straining his voice to hurl out the curse at 
the schooner and those on board, it was but 
a feeble cry, and he fell back senseless over 
the thwarts, to lie in the bottom of the boat, 
with the water that had been shipped wash- 
ing over him. 


| 


CHAPTER L. 


THK CATASTROPHE. 


HE occupants of the cabin had sat long 

that night, and then separated, feelin 

low spirited and heavy, as if some f 

trouble were in store, but Beasy had 
said good-night to Mr. Meldon, with her 
hand resting lovingly in his, and she did 
not shrinkaway whea he pressed his lips 
to her forehead. 

It had been arranged that the remains of 
the dead should be committed tothe deep 
next day, and at Install had retired, after 
the captain and Datch had heard the report 
of Laure’s state, which caused them some 
uneasiness. 

If Laure recovered, they felt that much 
trouble was in store. 

But there was not the faintest suspicion 
of danger; trusty men were atthe look out 
and heim, and it had been arranged that 
Dutch was to taketurns with the captain 
and doctor to visit the deck during the 
night, the doctor having his patient to 
watch. Thenthere was Rasp. too, who 
would pe on the move several times during 
the —_ and all promised well 

And #0 the time wore on till Dutch, who 
had lain down in his clothes, rose and kissed 
his sleeping wife, as shé lay there peace 
fully dreaming. All was very still, and on 
reaching the deck he found the darkness in. 
tense; but, guided by the faint glow from 
the binnacle lantern, he went afi to where 
Lennie was softly crooning to himself some 
old ditty about “Coming back to Bairey in 
the good ship Jane.”’ 

‘Yes, sir. all right,’’ said the aailor. 
“The breeze keeps nice and steady, only 
it’s like sailing in « tar barrel, it's so awful 
black.’’ 

Dutch went forward, and found Oakum 
leaning with his ecibow on the buPwark. 
matched by his companion on the other 
side of the bowsprit gazing straight out 
ahead, 

“Right as nails, sir,’’ said the old sailor; 
“only lL was thinking, betng a man as 
never used it, if this here looked as black in 
the sunshine as it do now, what a fortune 
aman might make in boitles o'ink You 
might go on filling ‘em up, sir, for ever and 
ever, amen, and there'd be plenty left to 
sail the shipsinall the ssme ‘ 

‘It is black, Sam,’’ said Du'ch; ‘‘and I 
often wonder that you sailors are not afraid 
of being run down, or of runaing into some 
other vessels.’’ 

“There's emoet | o’room,"’ said Sam; ‘‘and 
as to being atraid, what's the use?’ We ve 
too busy. ‘Course there is a collision some 
times, but not often, thank goodneas."’ 

‘Keep asharp look-out,’’ said D atch turn 
ing to go. 

‘Ay, ay, I'll keep a sharp look-out,”’ said 
the old fellow. ‘Lord, it's ticklish work, 
sailing with all this silver aboard and I shal! 
be glad when we're safe in. How's the pri- 
soner, sir?” 

“Im going down to see,’’ replied Darch; 
and, going tothe hatch, he descended, to 
find Risp sleeping soundly, and the lamp 
burned down toadim light, that did nwt 
show the state of the Cuban's berth. 

Dutch shoved the old diver roughly, and 
he started up, muttering, while, as the 
former turned up the lamp, he started with 
surprise. 

‘*Where is—’’ 

The words had not left his lips when there 
was a tremendous concuwio =a deafening 
roar, and the two men were thrown down, 
to struggie up again, withthe air of the lit 
tle cabin filled with a strange choking 
vapor, which nearly suffocated them before 
they had staggere' up the steps, to sink 
helplessly on deck, now covered with 
burning fragments which kept showering 
down 

A+ Dutch tell, stunned and confused, on 
the forepart of thedeck, it seemed to him 
that he beard wild shrieks and cries for 
help from the direction of the stern cabins, 
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but he was two belstens to cnmpehend 
what had taken place till be heard Sam 


Oakum shrieking to him and shaking his 
arm 


“Are you killed, Mr. Dutch?” said the 
old fellow. ‘‘Ah. do say you sint.”’ 

“I don’ think I'm burt, "* faltered 
Dutch, as he struggled to his feet. ‘‘I feel 
stunned, though,’’ and he clung to the 
old sailor to keep from falling back wards. 

**Here’s poor old R wp killed,’’ exclaimed 
Oakum, ‘‘and the ship's sinking Quick, in 
the boat.’’ 

**You're an obstinate old liar,’’ exclaimed 
Rasp, staggering to his feet. ‘I aint killed. 
Who's bean a-doing of thie?” 

‘Here quick, Oakum!"’ exclaimed Datch, 
who, pow that he could think, had his first 
thoughts for his wife and friends —‘the 
ship must be going down. Help me reach 
those astern.’ 

“Aboy!’ there came a voice from be- 
yond the great black gulf in the centre ot 
the schooner now b-gan to blazs."’ 

“Who's that? Ahoy!’ shouted Dutch. 
“Cantain S'ndwick ?’’ 

“Right! Wno's with you there ?"’ 

‘Orkum, Rien and one ot the men,”’ 
cried Dutch. ‘‘Who's with you ?”’ 

*“[ think all, replied the captain, shouting 
across the gull. 

“Is mv wife—Miss Studwick —safe?’’ 
faltered Dutch; and on receiving a reply in 
the affirmative, he muttered a prayer of 
thank /ulness. 

The question then arose—was the schoon- 
er sinking? 

‘I thiok not,”’ shouted the captain; fora 
disp wition was shown to get out the boats. 
“If she wassioking she would not begin 
to blaze like that down the hold. It seems 
tome thatthe explosion struck upwards, 
and that she is sound below—tor the pre- 
sent.’’ 

And so it proved; for the dynamite had 
ripped ap the deck, and snapped off the 
mainmast as if it had been a stem ofa flower, 
and it now laid alongside, with such ot ite 
ropss as were out of water olazing. 

Not a moment was to be lost, and buc 
kets being bronght into requisition, the 
flames were attacked, for portions of the 
wreck below begaa now to blaze flercely. 
O 1. of the pumps, too, was set to work,and 
for hours nothing was heard but the hissing 
of the flames as they were attached by the 
water; butallthat could be done was to 
keep them trom increasing, and when at 
last the morning broke. it was to show two 

roups, One forward, the otber astern, sul 
enly drawing buckets of water and dashing 
them into # hissing gulf of fire in the centre 
of the schooner, from which rose a column 
of black tmoke, to spread overhead and 
form # cloud like a funeral pall tor the un 
happy tbip. 

Ashe wind wafted the smoke on one 
side Datch waved bis hand in token of en 
Cc uragementto his wife. who stood with 
Bessy by the wheel, their task being to 
keep the ship's head in one direction, so 
that the flames and heated vapor should 
not be driven astern. But all was done 
pow in a helpless, duty driven fashion, for 
all oo*hoard'aow realized the fact that it was 
only a matter of hours before the fire would 
eal ite way through the side, and the work 
they tried so hard todo would be accom 
plished by the ship sinking beneath the 
waves. 

‘It’s of no use.’’ said Captain Studwick, 
at last. “Dutch Pugh Oakum, lower down 
that boat, and come aft.”’ 

Tats was done ina steady, deliberate man 
per, although atany moment a fresh explo 
sion might have taken place, and the 
achooner gone down. And into the boat 
Oskum, Rasp, the sailor, and Datch low. 
ered themselves, paddling it along the side, 
and joined their companions in misfortune 


As Oakum made fast the painter.and the 
all stood on the deck, Captain Studwick 
exclaimed— 

‘‘Woere is Laure? We must not leave 
him to perish.’’ 

“Is he not with you ?’’ said Dutch. 

‘‘No,”’ said the captain, bitterly. 

*‘Has the poor wretch, then, been blown 
up in the explosion ?"’ 

“Heaven knows!" cried Mr. Parkley; 
‘but if he is missing, that explains all. It is 
his work.’’ 

“It was those blowing up o’ cartridges 
yourn,”’ growled Oakum. 

“Of course it was, stupid,’’ snarled Rasp, 
turning on the old sailor flercely; ‘‘but the 
cartridges wouldn't go off by themselves, 
would they?’ 


‘*You said he was better, doctor,’’ said 


the captain. 

“Yes, 80 much eo that the change was 
puzziing.”’ 

“This was his work, then,"’ cried the 
captain. 


*‘He was well enough to take some terri- 
ble revenge upon us." 

“And to perish himself in accomplishing 
it,’’ raid Dutch. 

“Don't know that,’’ said the captain. 
“One of the boats bas gone.’’ 

*‘But it may have been destroyed in the 
explosion. ’’ 

captain shook his head and walked 

tothe side where the ropes and blocks 
hanging from the davits showed piasinly 





enough that s boat had been lowered 
down. 


As be pointed to this, the diabolical plot 
was made perfectly manifest, and its objects 
saw plainly enough how the villain had 
coms passed destruction. 

‘And I was so deceived,”’ exclaimed the 
doctor, stamping upon the deck in his rage. 
‘The rel was ill at first, but the latter 

of the time it was subterfuge. Dutch 
ugh, this is my fault. I must go back to 
hospital to leara my professiva."’ 

Just then the fisames came towards them 
in a body, a them back, but only 
to be followed by another tremendous 
roar, for the fire had reached some blasting 
powder that had been placed on board. 





CHAPTER LL 
SAM OAKUM 8 NARRATIVE. 


'M not pretending to give a full account 
of what happened aboard our ship, but 
just put in a word here and there. , One 
of the strongest impressions, as you 

land people call it, isofthe exp'osion and 
fire, and what followed, and that I'm going 
to tell my way. 

As you've been told, there come one 
night a tremendous roar. Accident or done 
on purpose I could not tell, but there was 
the sbip afice, and the smoke in a steady co 
lumn rolling up afterwards. 

All at once the a darts torward, 
shouting: ‘Lend a hand here and we shall 
save her yet!’ and forthe next quarter of 
an hour no one would have thought there 
had been a mutiny, fur we were all work. 
ing away side by side against what was an 
enemy to both parties; and bucket afier 
bucket was poured into the burning hole, 
but with no more effect than ifthe buckets 
had been thimbles. 

The fire and smoke came rolling up, and 
rising higher and higher, while. asif to fan 
the flames, a sharp wind biew seemingly 
from all four quarters at once, making the 
flame roar aguin; and first one, and then 
another, threw his bucket into the fire, and 
began running below for provisions to put 
in the two boat's : 

I think Mr. Dutch was the last man to 
drop his bucket; and that was when the 
flimes had risen and risen in a columa of 
tire tolick the rigging,and then began leap 
ing from rope to rope, and sailto sail, ull 
it looked lke so much golden oil, without a 
ripple upon it anywhere. 

All at once [ missed Mr. Wilson, but he 
appeared directly after; and | knew whathe 
bad been duing—letting loose his birds; and 
there were the poor little things fluttering 
about, and uttering strange cries, as they 
circled round and round the flames, some 
only to ecorch themselves and tall in; but,as 
be said, it was better to set them free than 
Jeave them there in their cages to be burn- 
ed. 

I don't care who the man may be, but it 
is abard struggle for any one to see two 
roads open to him, the first leading to life, 
and the second to a horrible death, and for 
him to force himeelf to take the last one. 
1 m not going to blame Riis. nor I[ aint a- 
going to blame Lennie. It was only natur’s 
first law when Rolis says to me just one 
word, and give his head a nod seaward. 
‘Hot!’ says he, and he took to the boat. 
Then, ‘ Come alorg, matey,’’ says Lennie; 
and he takes arterthe other—and that was 
two gone Asfor Mr. Wilson, he wasso 
taken up with his poor birds, that be didn t 
seem to care a bit about hisself, till I goes 
up to him and gaye: 

‘Hadn't you better try and make the 
boat, sir?’ for the others seemed quite help- 
less with the shock. 

‘‘Make the boat, my man?’ he says in a 
uzzied sortofa way. ‘No; [don't think | 
could make a boat.’’ 

‘Swim arter it, then,’’ says I, for it had 


pushed off 
‘*‘No,"’ he says, mournfully; ‘‘[can’t swim 
a stroke.’’ 


‘*More shame for you,’’ I says. And then 
I telt so savage, that I goes up to the fat 
steward as was silting crying on the deck, 
of course, and I says, says |, giving him a 
sharp kick— 

“Get up,’ I says, ‘‘will you! You're al- 
waysa ag ie 

‘Oh, Mr. Oakum,”’ he says, blubbering 
like a calf—‘ Ob, Mr. Oakum, to come to 
thie!"’ 

‘Go overboard, then,’’ I says, savagely; 
‘tor now you've pumped all that hot water 
out of your bold, you can't sink.’’ 

Now all thistime the fire was roaring 
away, and sending a glow in all directions 
for far enough round, while the eparks kept 
on dropping like ashower It wasa beau 
titul sight, in spite of the horror; and [ 
couldn t help looking at it a minute, till I 
turned round and saw Mr. Meldon standing 
quite still, looking down upon Miss Bessie, 
who was on her koees by her brother's 
side. But as 1 was looking, she got up, pale 
and quiet, and looked firstat me, and then 
at Mr Meidon, and then she says quickly— 

“‘Why do you both waste time? Why do 
you not swim after the boat ?’’ 

“And you?’’ said Mr. Meldon, in a slow, 
husky way. 

She did not answer,only turned for a mo- 
ment towards where her brother lay with 
his head on a cushion, and pointed to him 





with asad smile, and thea. holding out her 

~ 4 5-0 ie 
by her "s e : 

-C bless you, Mr. Oskum! Good- 


OT cok hes pootty little white hand, and 
kissed it, then stood back; for she held 
out her hand to Mr. Meldon, and he took it 
and kissed it, and then sank on his knees by 
her side, holding her hand tightly, and 
when shesaid once more, ‘Go!’ he only 
smiled aad kissed her hand again. 

It was so still, in spite of the fluttering 
roar of the flames, that I could hear every 
word he said, as he almost whispered to 
her, ‘‘Bessy, darling, I shall never leave 

ou.’’ 

: The next moment her face was down in 
her other hand, andI could see that she 
was sobbing; so, feeling all wet eyed my- 
self, I turned away, when if there wasnt 
that fat steward blubbering away more than 
ever! 

“Get up, will you ?’” I says; ‘I never did 
see such a thundering swab in my lile as 
you are.’’ But all he says was, “On, Mr. 
Oakum!”’ 

‘Miss Studwick is beckoning to you, Mr. 
Meldon,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dutch, suddenly; 
and runniog they saw her upon her knees 

“Poor fellow!’ muttered the doctor, al- 
most in a whisper; but the young couple 
heard him, and stood watching anxiously, 
fur though John Studwick’s death was ex- 
pected, they had hoped that he might first 
reach home. 

For just as Bessy was bending over to 
speak to him,ste riled slightly by his length- 
ened silence, he turned to her and smiled 
lovingly and tenderly as his thin hand 
pressed hers. 

‘Kiss me, Bessy,’’ he said, ina low, 
strange voice; and as she gazed at him with 
dilating eyes, aud pressed her lips to his, he 
said gently: ‘Toe doctor!” 

It was then that Bessy beckoned anx- 
iously to Mr. Meldon, who came hastily 
across the black deck, and knelt down, 
taking the hand feebly stretched out to 
him 

‘Not the pulse, doctor, the palm,’’ says 
John Studwick, his face lighting up with a 
strange unearthly smile. ‘‘1 m not jealous 
pow. Be kind to my darling sister. Good- 
bye.”’ 

"he Miss Bessy burstinto a fitof sobbing 
and lowered ner bead upon his breast, he 
laid bis hand upon her glossy curls. Then 
seeing her tather bending eagerly over him, 
he tried to raise h‘s other hand, but it fell 
back, his lips formed the words ‘‘Guod bye’’ 
once more; and, as his eyes smiled up ia his 
father's face, the lines sround them gra 
dually hardened, the pupils grew intoa fixed 
stare, and those who gazed down upon 
him knew that the epirit nad fed to its long 
home. 

Now, you know, I wouldn't have cared 
if tnat there fat stooard would only have 
kept out of my way; but there, the more 
trouble one was in, and the more he was 
wanted out of the way, the more he piped 
his eyes. and gut just where you didn’t 
want him. He aiways was a nuisance 
from the day he first came on board, and, to 
make it more aggravating, be would look 
juetasifhe was only made on purpose to 
kick. 

“Why don't you get out uf the way?” I 
saye; for all this time l'd been turning over 
in my own mind a way to get out of the 
burning, if we could, and there was that 
great fat chap a sitting ona hencoop that I 
wanted. 

“Ob, Mr Oakum!"’ he whines again. 
And then, the others helping, we got a cou 
ple of loose spars overboard, and sume rope 
to lash with, and a couple of hencoops; and 
as soon as Mr. Dutch, andthe skipper, and 
the fat passenger, who seemed to have been 
warmed into life by the fire—as fast as they 
lowered the stuff down, I who was over the 
side, lashed it together, to make something 
likearaft. For them two as took the 
boat seemed too scared to come back. 

I couldn't do much; there wasn't time, 
for the fire gained upon us; and now there 
was no one at the helm, the ship had swung 
round so that the smoke and flame all came 
our way. I felt, too; that it was only to 
make life last another day or two, for there 
was no getting at any prog, as there wasn’t 
ascrapof anything in the forksel; for I 
went down to see when I first thought of 
the raft. However, I shouted to them to 
lower down the water-breaker by tbe fore- 
mast, and they did, and then Mr. Wilson 
came over the side, and the fat stooard roll 
ed down somehow, and I shook my head, 
for the raft went low onhis side. At last 
there wasonly Mr. Dutch and Miss Stud- 
wick to come, and, partly by coaxing, 
partly by dragging, he had got the poor 
girl to the side, when she turned her head 
to take another look, as I thought, of the 
poor fellow lying dead there; and as Mr. 
Meldon stood there holding her, the pair 
showing out well in the brightlight of the 
burning ship, I could not help thinking 
what a noble-looking couple they made, and 
then I shouted—-‘Lower away,sir;’ when,as 
if startled by my words, Miss Studwick 
darted away from Mr. Meldon, when ina 
moment there came a roar as of thunder, 
the raft heaved and cracked under us, and 
beat against the side of the ship, while some. 
thing seemed to strike me down, so that I 


i 
ee 


lay half stunned upon the grinding coops 
and spars. 

But I contrived to = on my knees 
struggling irom some vy t:and 
then, every moment getting clearer, I un. 
derstood that the ship bad blown and 
that Mr. Meldun must have been 
from the away, and fallen on to me, 

And Miss Studwick ? 

I duren't atk myself the question again, 
but shoved the raft away, and to 
paddle witha piece of board, 80 as not to he 
drawn down when the vessel sank. Ip 
place of being all bright light, it was now 
pitch darkness, «xcept just here and there, 
where pieces of wood floated on _ the water, 
and then hissed and went out. From beiog 
so near, I suppose it war, we escaped any. 
thing falling upon us; and, feeling pretiy 
safe at last from being drawn down, I was 
trying to make out the lines of the ship. by 
the emouldering bull beginning again to 
show a flame bere and there, when a husky 
voice close s shouts out—‘‘Ahoy!”’ 

‘Here,’’ I cries, bailing; and the next 
moment we bad Rolls aboard, and he says, 
says he, ‘Sam, | was about done.’ 

‘It's only put off another hour or two,” J 
says. ‘‘And where's old Squaintums?’”’ 

“Ono your weather bow,’’ says a gruff 
eres and the boat was once more along. 
side. 

Well, there was some comfort in doing 
one’s best to the last;and Mr. Datch be. 
gan to feel Mr. Meldon about a bit; but he 
was coming to fast, and the first thing the 
captain wanted to do was to paddle back to 
the ship; and, thinking that we might pick 
up some pieces to lash to our raft. we gave 
way, dangerous as it was, though a very 
small sight worse than our present position. 
So we paddled up to the smoking mass, that 
I expected wwuuld settle down every m»- 
ment; and then, getting hold of the side 
rope, Mr Dutch, Mr. Meldon, and I got on 
deck, leaving Mrs. Dutch sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

It was not dark, for there was a little 
flame here and there, and in some places 
there was the glow of a lot of sparks. But 
we hadn't come to look for that; and, as we 
stood there forward amongst the smoke, I 
felt my heart heave. as, with a groan that 
seemed to tear out of his chest. Mr. Meldon 
threw himself down by the figure he was 
looking for 

She seemed to have run back to throw 
herse]f upon her brother's body, and there 
was, with her arms round him, and though 
pieces of burning wood lay all about, she 
did not seem to have been touched. 

It was a sad sight. and in spite of all our 
troubles, I bad a little corner left for the 
young fellow, who had clasped her in his 
arms, when he started up with a cry of joy. 

‘ Here—water, Oakum, quick!"’ cried the 
skipper; and almest as he spoke, Miss 
Bersy gave a great sigh, and we gently 
lowered her on to the raft, when gettirg 
bold of @ bit of burning bulwark fl sting 
near, I squenched it out, and managed to 
lash it to us, 80 as to ease one side. Then 
we paddled slowly away, and lay by wait- 
ing for the morning, to get together more 
fragments, and make a better rait. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ] 
EE OE 


A German savant, in order to obtain fa- 
cilities for certafn studies which are granted 
only to the higher order of the Buadhist 
priesthood. lately embraced Buddhism, and 
received from the Emperor of Siam permis- 
sion to serve his novitiate in the splendid 
temple adjoining his palace. The ceremon- 
ies of initiation wervy very imposiog. The 
novice is to pass four years completely iso- 
lated from the world. 





Two ‘“‘respectably connected youths” 
lately cut fourteen telegraph wires for fun 
in England, thus interrupting Liverpool 
communication with London, Dublin, and 
the United States. . This piece of mischief 
points to the fact that the most momentous 
interests may be marred by the freak of & 
aeerees boy, and favors subterranean 
wires. 








Mrs. Ada A. Bowles writes to the Wo 
man's Jeurnal that one needs to live but & 
little time in San Francisco to see that it is 
not Chinese labor which prevents genera! 
prosperity, but stock gambling. which makes 
a few very rich, and a multitude of poor 
men and women. 


After his election, President Taylor wrote 
to his son Richard, just deceased, inviting 
him to come to Washington as bis privste 
secretary. Dick refused the offer haughtily, 
saying that he ‘‘wouldn’'t plav second fiddle 
even to the President of the United States. 


Lieutenant John L. Clem, ‘the drummer 
boy of the Chickamagua,”” now of the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, has been detailed 
as professor of mili science and tactics 
at the Gatesville, Wis., University. 











Two beautiful English girls who io ber. 
Pier d» ys practiced blacksm : 
their tama started a binckomith's shop ip 





Louisville, Ky., and they have all they cs” 
attend to. 
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ALWAYS OF THEE. course will do your d them. At| Few months had passed since she was LIFE IN LEADVILLE. 
—— present I need no assistance Ia taainteining snoving in conscious pride amid gay and a 
BY MARKHAM HOWARD. them.” fashionable associates ; Fat ae few of them HE gals night at Leadville, Col, is Sat- 
atiatede Emily spoke firmly, and fora time noth- could have recognized lively and bloom- when , 
m of thee ing more was said. ing Emily Barton in that sad, spiritiess wo =e nt F en Gee 
waite, tilly loitering in the leafy grove, “Why cannot you remain in the house?’’ | man, wasted by secret sorrow and maternal and ~ tai tith 
thousand notes of love, asked Hill, the other mining lovalities 
{ liste» to & wae craen anaes t the husband, at length ‘I will never | solicitude? For many weeks little | ..nd down their th of mia 4 “tin. 
Ban at yo, 1 dream Of thee. ' trouble you with my presence here again, | Charlie had been an invalid; hope alter: | bor mon’’ with thelr wook'e waaes | hel 
= ee if o% whet you Tae. mately ene ene ty y aes eee ee pockets. Salooss, gambling hella, variety 
dream of thee : “No, I will not remain * ghe re- | lous parent; now glimmer of hope | theatres dance houses overfi 
aren evening shadows on bye 7 a joined hastily. “After today the house | had taded from her sinking soul, and the un a are all too Slee a = 
wun iy eet moon glides slowly on ber | Will be at yourdisposal The furniture [| clouded glory of advaacing spring—the crowds that stream along. With all this, 
. will take, as it was my mother’s choice.”’ beauty of that lovely day mocked her with | Tesdville is conceded to be the quietest 


wav: 
Then. love, 1 dream of thee. 


dream of thee 
shan aanteet longing, and with timid fear: 
Yet with sweet pain in every starting tear. 
Toou couldst not be more oved, nor be less 
cear. 
Thus, love, I dream of thee. 


- 








The artons. 


BY MAUDE MURRAY. 





vus; I have chosen a cap for Char- 
lie, and he shall wear no other.’’ 
‘Don't be unreasonable and ob 
stinv'e. Enily. I wish him to wear the cap 
which I have selected.”’ 

“It cannot be,’’ said the lady decidedly. 
“] would not show my want of taste by 
patting @ blue cap and purple mantle on my 

hild. 

Ki You know as well as I do that blue is 
the most becoming color toa child like Char- 
lie; aad | do believe,’’ added he, petulanily, 
‘tnatit I had not happened to express a 
preference for it, it would have been your 
choice,” 

‘QO , surmise and believe as you will; he 
shall wear the cap which I have chosen, 
and no other.” 

‘He shall wear ft, you say?’ reiterated 
the husband sternly. 

‘H[s shall wear it,’’ repeated the wife, 
with calm decision 

‘Toneu madam, all [ have to say is this— 
and | wish you t» understand it distine:ly,’’ 
rj ined the now thoroughly enraged hus- 
bind emphasizing every word, ‘the day 
inal nex’ sees Caarlie Barton in the street 


wilh that green cap on, shall also witness 
' ’ 


\\ IIAT is the use of talking, Gusta- 


Our separation 

“Theo this day shall witness both,’’ was 
the wifes rj inder 

The disnme concerning the green and 


blue cap ofl rds a sample of the sinful folly 
by whica domestic peace may be embittered 
and desiroyed, 

Taree hours after that decisive conversa 
tion Mrs Burton, dressed in the most ele 
gintstyle, and leadieg litthe Caarlie, with 
his purple manile, and green cap, by the 
hind was slowly pacing the fashionable 
s'reet wilh a triend whom she had met dur 
lug 4 morning call. 


Eutly was ia her gayest mood. During 
the p.st hour compliments extravagant 
Chougn lo sttisty even her most exacting 


Vanity tad been lavished upon her fair boy; 
sol she was chatting merrily, as if no 
thougat of care had ever crossed her mind, 


Whea Charlie suddenly exclaimed, glee 
fully ; 

"Oa, here comes papa!’ 

And, with secret uneasiness, she saw her 


husband, in company with another mer 
Chaat, com ng towards them. 

As they met, both gentlemen politely 
Taised their hats; but at the same instant a 
£ eam Of suppressed anger shot to Mr. Bar 
tos eyes, wach had just noticed the un 
Toriuaaie green Cap, and without a word 
He passed oa. 

By « great cft ort, Emily preserved her gay 
Mauner uotil she parted from her compan- 
lou; When, returning home without delay, 
sue Cismissed Cuarlie to the nursery,and be- 
g4u urrauging her personal cff-cis as if for 
linmedia'e removal, 

Wuile sue was thus occupied, Gustavus 
astiy entered. He glanced around at the 
Cisordered apartment, then turned a scrut- 
‘n Z.ng regard upon his wife, who, contin 
Uiog ber task, cast upon him an occasional 
giacco of inquiry. At last he spoke. 

“You have not forgotten what was said 
(his moruing ? ’ 

, ‘No; L have not forgotten,’’ was the brief 
eply. 

‘Then your resolution is taken ?”’ 

wat is,” 

‘And so is mine; let things take their 
course,’’ 

His voice was husky with grief and anger, 
sud be paced the apartment several times rap- 
ldly, as if seeking to keep down the strug- 
g'ogemotions. Then opening a bureau 
Grawer he drew forth papers, glanced care- 
lessly at them, and replacing them, turned 
More calmly to Emily. 

““Tnese,’” he said, “are the title deeds of 
the houses.’’ 

_‘lbave no need of them,” interrupted 
Emily, haughtily. 
; ‘You are aware that they were purchased 
OF you and the children, and the income ac- 
une therefrom will probably be of some 
— use." He paused an instant, and then 
- ted: “For the rest, as soon as I can ar- 
a my aflairs, half of what I possess will 
th 4t your Command; give me the address of 
¢, person who wiil act as your agent.” 
When your children are grown up, of 





She broke oft abruptly, for the recollec- 
tion ot her deceased parent brought tears to 
her eyes, and her hands trembled nervously 
as she continued her employment. 

The husband s heart softened as he saw 
the gushing tears. He knew how deeply 
she had felt her mother's death; how she 
must miss her at this juncture; and for a 
moment he accused himself of perverse- 
ness, and half excused her; but he quickly 
—~ eee himself against the repentant im 
pulse. 

The door opened, and Charlie bounded 
gayly into the room. His father caught him 

n his armsand gazed upon him with feel- 
ings of mingled pleasure and pain. But the 
little fellow saw that his mother was grieved, 
and struggled to free himself from the close 
embrace. 

*‘Won't youstay with me Charlie ?’’ asked 
the fond father, and there was deep mourn- 
fulness in his tone. ‘Mamma is going 
away —won't Charlie stay with papa?” 

The child looked strangely from one to 
the other, but when the question was re- 
peated, replied readily: 

‘No, I must go with mamma.” 

And gliding from his father’s relaxed 
grasp, he was fulded closely to his mother's 
bosom. 

She cast on Gustavus an expression, half 
dread, half defisoce. 

‘Fear not that I shall be the one to ever 
deprive you of bim!”’ he answered to that 
look, with bitterness. ‘I have no longer 
wife nor cnild.”’ 

After a time he approached Emily, and, 
extending his hand, said, with, forced com- 
posure : 

‘‘At least, let us not part as enemies; good. 
bye.”’ 

‘Emily's hand trembled as she placed it in 
his; but resolutely smothering her feelings, 
she resronded to his good-bye with an equal 
apnearance of indifference. 

He again embraced little Charlie, who, 
still holding to his mother with one arm, 
put the other around his father’s neck, 
while his artless pleadings fell sadly upoo 
the ears of the misguided ones. 

Gently Mr. Barton put away the encir 
cling arm, and in alow tone asked where 
was ‘‘little sissy.’’ 

‘In the nursery with Jane,’’ replied the 
child. 

And the father went to bestow a last ca- 
ress on the petted babe. 

Presently a ligbt tap was heard at the 
door, whicn was partly open, and Barton's 
voice called sofuly to his first born. The 
child hesitated, and it was pot until his 
mother whispered ‘‘go,’’ that he ap 
proached the doos. Gustavus stood on the 
outside. 

He drew the child to his bosom, looked at 
him fondly with moistened eyes, as he whis- 
pered: ‘Charlie, you will never see papa 
again—won t you love bim always when he 
is far away ?’’ kissed him again and again 
with passionate tenderness, then suddenly 
taking his watch, put it and his pocket 
book into the tiny hands of the sorrowtul 
and bewildered boy, sat him down on the 
threshold, and rusning down the stairs, the 
quick closing of the door snnouuced to the 
listening wife that he bad left the Louse» 

And she sprang tou the window, gazing 
wistfully through the partially closed blinds 
atter that familiar form till it passed from 
her longing sight; then gave vent to her 
long suppressed feelings in @ terrible burst 
of agony. 

The oat morning Mra. Barton, with her 
children, left the city. A trusty domestic, 
who was to remain in her service, was di 
rected to superintend the removal of the fur- 
niture toa small town, at some distance, 
where she intended tor the future to re- 
side. : ; 

Gustavus also had disappeared, having on 
the close of that eventful day retired into 
the country, whence he wrote to his mother 
a full account of what had occurred. 


* * * a 


The windows of a large. handsomely-far- 
nished chamber were thrown open W the 
soft breezes of May, which, toying with the 
light lace curtains, admitted the golden day- 
beams in picturesque alternauion with cool, 

ows. ae . 
Soe a sad, tearful woman sitting in 
that pleasant room, surrounded by gladsume 
sights and sounds; but ebe sees but one ob 

ect—the suflering occupant of the couch, 
py which she watches with patience that 
never wearies—with love stronger than 
death—with agony that wrings ¢very fibre 
maternal heart. 
oN ot alone the uputterable anguish of the 
mother hovering o er her suffering, dying 
child is hera—there is another feeling og 
renders more acute every pang—every = . 
her lost husband, whose name the little in- 
id repeated in terms. 





he ted = oben X. 
unted her 

with the fall of night on Ne 
the darkness of bereavement 
ope her in gloomy clouds. 
so. For when the animation with w 
the little invalid, so long confined to a 
= hailed a, fair scene oO eae 
ook upon, passed, the ened pulse, 
as if exhausted by its transient animation. 
grew feebler and lower—a chill pallor took 
the place of the momentary flush of joy— 
and the sigos of approaching dissvlation 
came more tearfully evident. 

The mother weps on long and bitter! 
without fear of disturbing the loving child, 
who now lay unconscious alike of her tears 
and caresses. Time passed on, counting 
out the last hours of that brief young life; 
and from that death Jikestupor little Charlie 
awoke amid the angel host of heaven, 

- His beautiful remains were laid in the 
quiet churchyard not far from her dwelling. 
and thither would the bereaved mother often 
repair to weep and muse above the hallowed 
spot. Of s fiae summer afternoon she 
would take her lite Emily, now sprightly, 
winning child, whose lisping prattle whiled 
maoy & weary hour; and they would wan. 
der through the shady precincts of the ‘‘city 
of the dead.’’ 

One afternoon, it was towards the close of 
October, ber steps were directed to her ac- 
customed bauot. Two days had 
since her last visit, and the heavy rain that 
had fallen almost continually during the in 
terim had robbed the graveyard of the rem 
nants of summer beauty; and as she passed 
slowly through the leafstrewn paths she 
trembled with grief and nervousness, when 
her eyes rested on the spot so dear to her 
maternal heart. There, more than any- 
where else, she thought, were the ravages 
of the chilling storm; and she wept more 
dieconsvlately than since the first days of 
her bereavement, as she bent over the faded 
mound—her face bowed upon her handa, 
a3 was usual with her in seasons of great 
anguish. 

She continued thus indulging her grief, 
tili stariled by an approaching Lotstep’ and, 
looking up, beheld a gentleman almost at 
ber side. With a wild scream, she threw 
herarms about him, sobbing cuonvulsively : 
‘On, Gustavus, our Charlie s gone! our own 
dariing litthe Cnarlie t’’ 

Tne genileman was, indeed, Gustavus 
Barton Vainly had he sought in foreign 
climes the peaceiul happiness he had reck 
lessiy shipwrecked; and returning to bia na- 
tive city, was told of his son's death. Stun 
ned aud heart stricken, he had set out w 
visit the grave, and wandering through the 
churchyard, bad witnessed his wifes an- 
guish, which softened still more his relent- 
ing feelings. Tears streamed down the 
cheeks of the proud man, as, tenderly sup- 
porting his distressed wife, he knelt with 
ner beside the grave where reposed the re 
mains of him who had been eo dear to both 
the erring parents. He could not speak, 
and Emily alsv wept in silence—till at 
length, as the night shadows deepened, they 
rose sadly, and together proceeded to her 
q'vet dwelling, where the only remairing 
otj ct of parental tenderness was clasped in 
the fond and loving ambrace of a father of 
whom her infant miaod retained no remem 
brance. The sight of her recalled more 
vividly her brother's image, and he ex- 
claimed : 

‘My bright, beautiful boy! I told him he 
would never see me again—but, oh, | 
thought not of death!’ 

in the city where the first years ef their 
married life were spent, Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ton now reside, lesa gay, but really more 
happy thao in the time to which both look 
back with painful self-upbraiding. But the 
lessons of the stern teacher, affliction, have 
not been in vain; they have learned mutual 
forbearance, which renders lasting the re- 
conciliation tacitly made at the grave of 
little Charlie. 
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A twelve-year-old girl in Akron, Ohio, 
dreamed that she saw her mother murdered 
in a hotel in Warren, that State. The next 
morning she wid of the dream, and was 
laughed at for her fears. When the eveo- 
ing paper came she read tLerein the details 
of the murder almost precisely as they had 
appeared to herat the hour of its occur. 
rence. 

TT 

A former Iowa banker, B. F. Allen, now 
lives in Leadville, in a log cabin 15220 feet 
in size, containing three beds, a cook stove 
and limited furniture. He has just paid 
$60,000 for a silver mine. 


The Prince of Wales is a stickler for eti- 
quetie, but he is very good-natured, and is 
popular among his friends 








mining camp in the pouatry. 

It is balled “the poor min‘s camp,”’ from 
the facility of mining and the richness of 
the returns; but it is not a poor man's camp 
in the sense that a oa gl gold mining camp 

for mlaing here by shaft, and quite ex- 
pensive until ‘‘mineral” is ‘‘strauck,’’ when 
the miner is likely to be enriched, while in 
placer mine day’s washing produces 
adefinite result. The wild dash and ad- 
venture ol the Cali 
the pirsuitof pleasure are missing 
Leadville, where a rather dull and matter. 
of tact epirit pervades the vices. and little of 
the glitter and sallurement that might be 
pleaded in extenuation of indulgence to be 
seen. 

Amore hopeful phase of life presents it- 
self on Sunday. The tearand rush of the 
saw mills that cease not night nor day during 
the week, are hushed, aod many of the 
mines stop work. The smelters cannot, of 
course, allow their furnaces to cool, and 
their black smoke and suff cating gases pol- 
lute the air as on other days. Tae churcres, 
however, are crowded, and, althongh they 
are neither so capacious nor 80 numerous as 
tre gambling houses, they hold enough to 
rescue many 8 wioms from destruction The 
Methodists, Episcopslians, and Roman 
Catholics have buil lings of their own, and 
a Bap'ist congregation hold services in the 
schoolhouse, during the buildiog of their 
church. In the Baptist and Methodist 
churches, where congregational singing is 
practiced, the preponderance of the bisso 
element in the music over the soprano is sig- 
nificant. In Eastern congregations, the 
voices of the women are generally most 
prominent, even when they do not outnum- 
ber the men, and the ear accustomed ‘wo this 
is almost startled by the heavy male chorus 
that breaks out on the announcement of the 
hymn in this city. A glance at the congre- 
gation at once reveals the cause B sarded 
and bronzed faces meet the eye every where, 
and the sombre black or dark coats aad blue 
fisnnel shirts give heaviness, if not gloom, 
tu the assembly. The presence of a few la- 
dies introduces some warmth of color, and 
the tone of refinement they bring is height- 
ened by contrast with theeurrouadings Oc- 
cwionally there isan odd mingliog of the 
re thetic and the realistic in the «forts to 
embellish the interior of the churches, as 
when the young lady who presides at the 
cabinet organ places a bright blows omed 
aod fragrant geranium upon one coroer of 
the instrument with the iabeled tin can io 
which it grows plainly anoouncing tbat it 
once held ‘Boston Baked Beans’’ But 
who would q trrel with so brave an attempt 
to make the wilderness blossom? 





Success —D pubtiess few who are pru- 
dent; energetic, and industrious fail to at- 
tain some fair degree of worldly success; 
but the race is not always to the swilt, 
nor the battle to the strong. Circumstances 
affect eflorts—promoting, arresting, or di 
verting them. The road to success is often 
that which a high-minded man canaot 
travel; he cannot learn to fetch aod carry, 
tw subserve the interest ofa patronormob = I 
do not seek to undervalue success: duty to 

ourselves aod to those whom you may 

ring into the world enjoin its pursuit in 
moderation. But I wouid fain endeavor to 
inculcaie upon my younger readers a higher 
motive than the mere hupe ot fame, wealth, 
or power. If these come by an unswerving 
career, make good use of tbem; if not, con- 
sole yourselves with the conviction that 
those who are said wo be in power are fre- 
quently the veriest slaves in existence. 


M. 8. 





Ata petroleum factory in Paris it was no- 
ticed that those workmen who had bron- 
chial or pulmonary diseases, in & remark- 
ably short time lost them. So chemisis be- 
gan tw enclose the oi] in gelatine capsules 
and sel! them as a popular remedy for colda, 
asthma and influeozs 





The Commercial Ciub, of Chicago, has 
accepted the invitation of the Commercial 
Club of Boston, to visit the latter on the 
llth of June It is expected that nearly all 
the members will visit Boston, aod that the 
occasion will prove a very interesting one. 


Se 


A ten-year old St. Louis schoolboy of the 
Jesse Pomeroy stripe, lately ran amuck 
among 8 crowd of school giris, stabbing as 
many as he could with a small pocket 
knife. One girl was severely cut in the arm 
and another stabbed in the k. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society bas 
property valued st $140,000 It received 
nearly $15,000 last year. 
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sented; and resting, without in it, 6 fron 
both mother and daughter soon fell fast ergluyn $. 
asleep. —_—— 
_ Night come on, the full moon rose, cast sy ‘WILKINS MiCAWBER."' 
Uo 2) ie 
£ wo e to Wilkins Micawber, 
equirrels sitting sleeping side by side, when | yo “(if"worm seveateonth t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BY L. F. ° 
a slight rustling was heard among the tops | Original contributions solictted. 
of the trees, . riding on a wind wave 
'CTURE to yourself « hot, suoshiny af- | that rolled slowly through the forest, there ANSWERS. 
ternoon in autumn, some noble oaks a form clad in a robe of snow, > 
standing on the outskirts of « thick | having a thin, sharp. eager face, all red and | "o. 114. a 
forest; on one of the lowest and largest | blue, as though pinched with cold, and as it — DUCAT 
limbs of tnese a young squirrel, lying came near to the squirrels a cruel smile ” ALATE 
stretched out, tired and dozing, after a long over its face as it stopped and MEROS 
morning's frolic; an old squirrel, passing Geetee lightly upon them, and went on AMENT 
back wards and forwards, carrying acorns to | its course. eaves 
add to his winter's stwre, and, as he Shivering, Nessel awoke justin time to eapuwe 
casting glances of uneasy disapproval at the | see the form disappearing, and hastily rous-| “® '* ware. 
young squirrel, until at last, his patience | ing her mother she told her what she had| yy 417, r 
quite worn out, he nimbly scrambles up the | seen PA 
tree, runs along the limb to the young squir- “Fly, Nessel!'’ cried her mother, ‘‘fly, PAS 
rel, and in & stern voice says : we must leave our loads for to morrow: it is et) 
"Do you want to be builed alive by the | the Frost King. Come, let us fiy!’’ PABBSER 
Frost King's cooks?’ But it was too late; they could not rise - 
The young squirrel starts up with s shud: | from the ground, to which their tails were | wo, is wHoeuM 
der, and ® more hard working, industrious | fast frozen—they were the Frost King's A BACA 
equirrel is not to be found in the whole of | captives. Lmpas tT 
the forest. “Oh, mother, dear, what can we do?’’ lTeree 
The Frost King’s cooks are the dreaded | sobbed poor little Nessel. Me : os 8 
giants of the squirrels, and why? “Nothing, my child,”’ groaned the Gros 8 
Many years sgo, when the forests were | mother: ‘‘it is too late, the Frost King has > 
much larger and thicker than they are now, | breathed upon us, and we are his. As he| No. 119 ABELARD-HELOISE. 
and consequently, a)though there were more | rides to and fro in the forest to-night, each ns 
squirrels, there was more food for them, | time he passes us he will breathe on us| %e ™ oe 
aud they had not to work so bard to lay in | again, and rob us of our warmth till we PARTS 
their winter's store as now, ina hole in an | die; unless your father should come to look PYRRHIC 
old tree lived a family of squirrels, father, | for us we are lost.’’ ETHER 
mother, three sons and a daughter; the fa- But little had the father thought of so do- s 1k 
ther, now grown old for « equirrel, was | ing. On reaching their home, after depos- c 
looked up to by all the neighboriug squirrels | jting their loads in the storehouse, he and — CATAMARAN 
as possessed of great wisdom and <nowledge | his sons had comfortably settled themselves | ~* _ ALABAMAN 
of the world, and his wife was a meek, bum: | jn the hole. After waiting for some little TABUORET 
ble, hard working little squirrel, believing | time the father said no doubt his wife had ABODES 
much in her lord and master, but still quite stopped to talk with some neighbors, and MARES 
capable of shaking him up at times, when | then, with his sons, went to bed. AMES 
he required it. Meanwhile the two little prisoners to the ie bd 
The father used to take his sons on long | Frost King sat quiet in the forest glade. N 
excursions through the forest, thathe might | For a time the mother had tried to console - 
point out to them animals and birds that | her daughter, but sleep overtook them both No. 122. MAHOGANY. 
they were to shun; and he also spent a good The night had set in, when two little - 
deal of time in showing them how to hold | girls, the forester's two children, entered | Ne 1 eee Se 
their tails on meeting such and such a class | the glade. As they hurried along, Dottie, : . 2 N 
of squirrels, and how to cock their ears on the younger girl, caught her sister by the ANOTTA 
meeting such another class, and different | arm and stopped her. sc OT ER 
manners and behavior in public, until he ‘‘Lena,’’ said she, ‘‘do look at those pretty SENARY 
considered it was time to begin to lay in | jittle equirrels asleep there—they must have ~4 
their supplies for the wiater, at whica Nes- | Jost their way, and if the Frost King finds| N° 4 PATACA . " 
sel, the daughter, and her mother had been them, he will be sure to kill them. Let us . ° m4 2s NET 
working all the time. creep up, catch them, and take them home BERATED 
The change from play to work is not, | for to night, and then in the morning we TUTTIES 
however, such an easy thing as may be | can bring them back here, and let them SOLLEUM 
— and although the father made | go" RES PEAK 
many long speeches about the necessity of The sight of the children, however, terri 0 ant a ” 
having « good hoard laid up tor the winter, fled the Seulrrels, ee eS 
and no squirrel kKaowing how long any wia- | the mother wrenched her tail loose and fled No. 128. P 
ter might last, the work did not go on as Nessel seeing her mother escape, with a NAP 
Well as it ought to have done. wild efturt wrenched herself also free from RUNER 
Matters had gone on for some days in | the earth's grasp and followed her at full _KUMORED 
this way, and the store was far from full, speed, carrying with her a clod of earth Pr : 4 7 4 7 o - - 4 I 
when one morning early Nessel, who was | sti/] attached to ber tail. PERIMETER 
always the first to be up, on looking out of The children followed them with their RKCILTES 
the mouth ot the hole, was surprised and eyes as long as they could see them, and DACES 
delighted with the sight before her—every- | then trotted merrily home talking over their LAB 
wing. the gpound, each blade of grass, each | adventure “ 
ranch and twig, was covered as with ‘father w leeping, tro siatindaas 
frosted silver, she hastily woke her mother, wy tpn gel oy «flat ea: tom ogra EE) MV BERICA Ls. 


begging her to come and look, as the fairies 
had had a ballin the night, and had left 
their decorations behind them; but when 
her mother looked out, she started, and at 
once turned to awake her husband. He, as 
usual, was in one of his uneasy dreams, and 
as she shook him, he groaned : 

‘Pardon, good spirit, pardon, the fault 
is not mine; I will-work hard, and the store 
shall be filled.’’ 

And as his wife shook him more violently, 
he continued: 

“I koow, I know the store is empty, 
empty as—my bead, my head—what ié the 
matter?’ cried he, awakening, as his wife, 
in her anxiety, had banged his head against 
the side of the hole. 

The mother took him to the mouth of the 
hole, and then they held a long consulta 
tion; then coming in, they called their chil 
dren, and the fatner said: 

‘““My dear children, this is no fairy work 
that you see outside; it isthe work of the 
Frost King; winter is now near at hand, 
aud we must all work hard, tor any little 
time that is left to us, to provide against 
starvation during its gloomy stay.’’ 

“Ob yes!’ cried the three sons, ‘‘we will 
work, butdo let us go w the Crystal Spring; 
- are beiter nuis there than any where 
else *’ 

The older squirrels hesitated, as it was 
halt a mile off, but finally the whole fam 
ily set out for the Crysta! Spring, and worked 
bard all day. 

At last evening drew near, and the fam- 
ily prepared to carry home the Jast load of 
the day, the father and sons going ahead, 
the mother and daughter tullowing. 

On getting about balf way home, the poor 
mother stopped, and said : 

**Nessel, dear, I must stop and rest; I am 
worn out with the anxiety I have lately had, 
and the hard work of wo day, and tee] 
quite faint. You go home, my dear, lest 
night overtake you; as soon as] have had a 
litule rest I will foliow.’’ 

But Nessel was most unw to leave 
her mother, and begged so hard that she 
might stay, that her mother at last con- 





bled, as usual, with his uneasy dreams; he 
had felt, in going to bed, that he was doing 
wrong, and now he dreamt that the spirit of 
the wood was reproaching him for having 
deserted his wile 

‘Indeed, good spirit,’’ moaned he, ‘‘it 
is all her own fault; she docs stay oul some- 
times, but I will look for her as soon as it 
is light, and mercy, mercy, good dear 
spirit!’ shrieked he, as the mother, swiftly 
climbing the tree, threw herself through the 
entrance of the nest, and tell heavily on the 
top of her husband, followed immediately 
by Neasel. 

‘‘Why, where have you been ?"’ asked the 
frightened father when he had recovered 
from the shock. ‘‘Nessel, if that was you 
that came in last, I fear you have given my 
head such a twist [ shall not be able to get 
it straight again all my life; where have you 
been. I should like to knewt’’ 

‘Father,’’ said the mother, ‘‘we have 
been nearly boiled by the Frost King's 
cooks."’ 

*‘But you are not really dead now,”’ fal 
tered the terrified father leaning for sup- 
port upon his equally terrified and trembling 
sons. 

‘No!’ cried the mother, with a shriek 
that caused her auditors to give a vivient 
start, ‘‘but listen,’’ and then she gave them 
a full account of what had happened to her 
and Nessel in the forest, but making out the 
children to be the dreadtul beings that her 
fears had pictured them to ber. 

The other equirrels listened in silent hor 
ror until the story was ended, when they 
bad so many questions to ask, that for some 
time they sat up — but sleep overcom 
ing them, they one by one dropped off 
to bed, and then silence reigned in the 
nest. 

The next day they again set to work at 
ther task of replenisning the store, and 
spurred by the recollections of the eveats of 
the past night, they worked so hard that in 
a lew days they had hoarded ample store for 
the winter. 
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the WHOLE consisting of 6 letters, is the frame 
work of some pods, 

The 1, 2, 3is formed with surface closely corded. 

The 4, 5, 61s a@ woody valler, 

New York City. Kos, 

No, 124. SQUARE, 

1. A bird of Brazil. 2. Thearmpit. 3. The mag- 
ple. 4. Acalvaryman of Tartary. 
New liaven, Conn, VU. Possum. 

No, 129. CHARADE, 

A sturdy WHOLK set out to sall 
Upon the vast Atlantic: 
There came a storm which drove the men 
Aud Captain nearly frantic. 
LAST cuast of Maiue the ship weut downa— 
The WAOLE was left surviving, 
On FIRST he broke his fast aud dined 
And found the fish reviving. 
Camden, N. J. Quiprs. 

No. 130, SQUARE, 

ACKOS8:—1,. A town of Bolivia, 2, A riverof Bra- 
zil. 3. A beadland of Ireland. 4. A market town of 
Naples. 5. A market town of Ceutral Hungary. 

Down:—1. Ariver of Ireland. 2. A seaport town 
of Kassian Circassia. 3. A townof pain. 4. A river 
of Ireland, 5 A village of France. 
New York City. MATTIE Jay, 

No. 131, PYRAMID 

1, A letter. 2. Heed. 3, A class of society. 4 
Pressing. 5. A mark of dishonor in a coat of arms. 
6. Tri-angular sails. 

CEeNTRALS:—To annex. PRIMALS:—Pertaining to 
the deuunciation of war toanevemy. FiNnaLs:—The 
worn sides of the banks of a river. 


San Francisco, Cal. GOOBE QUILL, 





No. 132. TRIPLE CROSS WORDs. 
Iu blanket not in rug 
In dummy not in lie 
In whistle not in hug 
Ia tallow not in lye 
In hopper nut in bug 
in garden not in sty 
The works of WHOLE have caused his name 
To ve enrolled ‘midst lustrous fame. 
New York Qi. BARONS. 


No. 133. SQUARE, 
1. A household deity in use 
Long time ago, amovg the Jews, 
2, A vestibule or portico 
In ancient buildings, this will show . 


3. Of apples rosy, red and round 





Than this no better can be found. 


EVENING POST. 
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4 This word, whea ouce you Ve brought 

Means growing near the stem, you'll aaa: 
5. The name of one in Roman state, 

A Kind of judge or magistrate. 
6. The sagels who were last of 


Oh, can they bope to be forgiven ? } 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Deag Poquras, 
No. 134. DIAMOND. . 


ACROs6:—1. A letter. 2. To clothe, (Prov. Rag. 
3. A cuttingInstrument. 4. The principle of heat. 
5. A collection of statutes. 6. Bequeathed. 7, Taxes, 
8. Aman of dignity. 9. A letter. 

Down:—1. A letter. 2. An errand boy. 3, A doce. 
ment. 4. A feast. 5. A disease. 6, AD attentive 
server. 7. Makesangry. 8. Anidier. 9, A letter, 
New York City. Bre 

No. 135. CHARADE, 

My riust isa maiden bewitching and fair, 

Ww ith eyes like the violets, modest and bine, 
With lips that seem covered with rubiest dew. 
Ab! my love is a dariing, a jowel most rare, 


In the garden now teaming with rich vernal bloom, 
Solitary it standeth, moss-covered and gray, 
(And has stood there for many a fleeting day), 

Still lading the air with its fragrant perfume, 


My THIRD is a tunic or vestment of white ; 

A garment by Catholic votaries worn 

Though their persons they cannot be said to adorn; 
Oh ! doa’t they look ghostly when in them bedight, 


The granger who enters his stock at the **fzir,** 
Exhibits my Last with a mountain of pride; 
And when in a **Pullman”’ he taketh a ride 
The WHOLE Is not distant you may be aware. 
Washington, D. C. GIL Bias 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

(Six letter words.) 

1, An ancient language. 2. Asmallriver. 3A 
carriage. 4. One who joins. 5. A Hebvew weight, ¢, 
Toask. 7. Acityin France. 8. Olly. 

PRIMALS:—Kissing. FINALS:—Civility. 

San Francisco, Cal. PERCY VEas. 





No, 136. 


RHOMBOID. 
(To **Drah Poquler.’*) 

Acros#:—1. A mixture of grain. 2. Pertaining te 
ahusband. 8. Abird. 4. A Latin proper name, 6, 
A contrivance in drains. 6. A pausein a verse. 7. A 
parish of England. 

Down:—1. A consonant. 2. A verb, 3%. A boy's 
nick-name. 4. Awagon. 56. Atown of Spain. @ 
Relating toacertain kind of type. 7. A pale red 
color. 8 Modern. 9. To bring up. 10. A male name 
ll. A Latin preposition. 12. An abbreviation of as 
officer of the German Empire. 13. A consonant. 
Independence, Mo, Ben. J. Mix. 


No. 137. 





No. 133, ANAGRAM, 
In this is very plainly shown, 


The title of a print well known. 
GIVE US PROSE HANDY AT TENT. 


Philadelphia, Pa. PEr@GorTTY. 


No, 139, DIAMOND. 





(To **Nic. O’ Demus.*') 

1. A letter. 2 The Bear. 3. A Latin proper name, 
4. Descanted. 5. Pertaining to the envelope of s 
flower. 6. Pertalning to a Musselman. 7. Mineral 
resins &. An ancient Italian race. 9. Fishes. 0, 
An abbreviation for a Scottish officer. 11. A letter. 
Fanta Clara, Cal. ComsrT. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


PRIZES. 





The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE list of s0- 
lutions. 
The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 





SOLVERS. 

Cerebrations of March 29 were solved by Gil Bias, 
Willie Wildwave, A Solver, Percy Vere, Comet, Nie. 
O°’ Demus, Randolph, Hal Hazard, Asian, Pegsoty, 
0. O. C. La., Koe, Flewy Ann, Ben. J. Min, Goose 
Quill, Effendi, Balfour, O. Possum. 

PRIZE WINNERS. 
Ist. Gil Blas, - - Washington, D.C. 
2nd, Willie Wildwave, - New York City. 





ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The General—Rhomboid, Square and Hour Glass. 
Nutmeg-—Double Crosswords, Rhombotd, Octagos, 
Anagram, Square, Double Acrostic, Reversed Rhom- 
void, and Triple Acrostic. Sancho Panza—Diamood. 
Randolph -Sqiare and Quadruple Acrostic. Sou Con 
—Charade and Logogriph. G.O Metrical— Diamond, 
Square, and Half Square. Tom Ascat—Charade. 
Comet—Polygon, Kate Nickleby—Charade. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE GENERAL—We have often heard of you, (# 
‘*Lochinvar’’ said im his celebrated Cornwallis Cha 
rade), ‘‘ia aGRNERAL sort of a way,’? and are very 
giad to know you more intimately. Your dispacches 
are all approved. Always glad to hear from the 
**front.*’ 

NvuTM«&o—Yoar last batch is well assorted, and ~ 
ter being subjected to the Dynamite test, pronounce 
O. K. : this 

SANCHO Panza—Another “farriner!** Well. 
isafree country. Your Egyptian Diamond will re 
quire a double convex lens. Send some more 8000. 

RaNDOLPH—Thanks for paper. Last contributions 
first rate. 

SoU CON—Glad to hear from you. The story of 
**sue’s Mishap. ** will appear soon. ber 

G. O. METRICAL —Your puzzles, three in wong 
increase in Geometrical Progression, and WON oon 
will continue so todo. Send along the answers. ome 
are very easy to find. Let X equal the “unk 
quantity’’- and all the rest is plain sailing. 

Tom Af®CaT—Well done my pomp dr The 
shall tickle the ‘*Boys’* ere many weeks. 
KATE NICKL®BY—Charade very good. = er 
wili always KATEr tor this Department. Sep 
naine aud address. » ob no! 

ComeT—Has Potya@one into the W. B! ail 
she will appear in **Cerebrations, ** as s00D 45 woes 8 
the yentlemen **go out to see a friend,*’ and the 
Vacant seat. 

Baownts—Your list of answers almost penne 
prize. Try again, and send as some A. 1. coe 
tions at the same time. 

Gavevenneas-ROe **Boys’’ what do you ans 
Cryptograms’ We have always been a 

on priacipie, but do not wish our objections — y few 
in the way of others who enjoy the puzzie. simest 
of them are ‘‘well pat up,’* and they are so 
**‘death’’ te Complete Lists! Let us hear from 





you on this subject. 
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“TOW SURNAMES GROW. 


nought crosses one’s mind occasion- 
dy 7 nether the names of men and wo. 
men, t . 
. names,” become what they are 
process of nataral growth, by D 
tem of invention, by freaks of individual 
cy, or by mere accident; or whether all 
iancy, des of origin are to be met with in 
iiferent instances. Certain it is that the 
ames themselves are often remarkable and 
men extravagant. The punster, tae conun- 
4 um maker, the e igrammatist, would be be- 
‘it of much of their working material if sur- 
= less strange than they are; even 


BAe apn ¢ composer would occasionally feel 


loss. 
sroneness to construct a surname which 
wonid denote some (at any rate) of the per- 
sonal characteristics of the individual to 
whom it was first applied. is ar observa- 
plein names ending in the syllable “man.” 
They may in many cases have been invented 
by the persons themselves: but the majority 
had evidently some other origin, expressive 
of aimiration, of ridicule, or of pla'tn matter- 
of-fact; the initial syllabie or syllabies serving 
as av adjective to efine whatsort of *“man’ 
js under consideration. 

If size of person were the characteris- 
tichbelain view when the paming process 
took place, we find as «xamples Amplemwan, 
Fiatman, Hignhman, Longman, Smaliman, 
Weightwan. f complexion or color, Black- 
man, Brizhtman, Greenman, Redman, White- 
man, If termsot ap rovai touching versonal 
appearance or qualities, Dearman, Freeman, 
Gladman, Godman, Goodman, Hardyman, 
Honeyman, Ladyman, Merryman, Strong- 
man, Sweetman, Tidyman, Truman, Wise- 
If expressive rather of disapproval 


man. 
than approval, Ailman, Assman, Badman, 
Bentman, Biankman, Chiliman, Coldman, 


Deadman, Fearman, Flasbman, Gooseman, 
Haraman, Killman, Proudman, Sickman, 
Siewman, Slowman, Wildman, if the occu- 
pation or avocation of the individual were 
the point chiefly held in view it supplies us 
witha formidable number of examples, such 
as Aleman, Axinan, Backerinen (Baker), Bat- 
mao, Beiliosan, Billman, Boatman, Bootman, 
Cashman, Callman, Cheeseman, Coalman, 
Dayman, Verryman, Fleshman (Buicher), 
Footman, Fryman, Goatman, Goldman. Nor 
would tne second portion of the alphabet of 
initials be less prolific in ilinetrative exam- 
ples—Herdsman, Horseman, Houseman, Law- 
man, Nutman, Packman, Sandman, Seeds- 
man, Studman, Styman, Toliman, Trotman, 
Watchman, Waterman, Wayman, Woodman, 
Yeoman, 

Other examples do not lend themselves so 
easily 'O Classification or grouping: Arnble- 
man, Batlerman, Cherryman, Chessman,Chip- 
map, Farman, Fortymman, Human, Kinsman, 
Maidan, Notman, Otherman, Pennyman, 
Sayman, Stainman, Twentyman. Who origt- 
nated Twentyman and Fortymanu, and why; 
and what do such appellations mean ? 

It atone moment we are struck with the se- 
riousness of such surnames as Christ, lncar- 
nation, Crucifix, Jerusalem, Poaraoh, ris'bil- 
ity is arunsed tn the next by such names as 
Wulgar, Winegar, Fippenny, Onions, Gollop, 
Bowels, Hotties, Boil+, Buliwinkle, Bugg, 
Lightning, Muchmore, Pussy, Gotobed, Ten- 
times, Zigzag, Fairtoul, Bogy, Brains, Duil- 
humphrey, Collarbone, Drinkdregs, Bultt- 
tude, Whiternonastery, Winfarthing, Poit- 
poar, Tnousand pound, Bedbug, Maggot. 

As may well be surmised, peculiarities of 
person supplyan almort endiess fund of sur- 
names: Ailbones, Biackmoneter, Handenme- 
body, Waddle, Pettibones, Smallbones, Bare- 
bones, Baldhead, Kneebone, Awkward, Hogs- 
mouth, Heavysides, Heavyeye, Noodle, Ban- 
ion, Yalowhair, Cockeve, Chataway, Crack- 
bone Narroweoat, Blackamore, Danuy. 

In vain should we uy to trace to their indi- 


vidual origin suchstrange surnames as Odium, 
Bosh, Cu.cmutton, Argumeat, Bad, Brittle, 
Weathe sax, Ticklepenny, Downwarus, In- 


wards, Decent, Strawmat, Asbkelttie, Devil, 
Boobbyer. 

In many countries surnames have grown 
outof personal names, Daplismal or other- 
wise, ina manner thatcan be pretty clearly 
traced. It John’s son be George, then John 
thy son of George becomes a distinct name, 
cumbrous when thus expressed, but succinct, 
and compact in many languages. For in- 
stances of analogous character, in Russian 
we find Witz or Witch, or Viteh or Vich.mean- 
ng “son ot''—such as Czarevitcbh and Paskie- 
Vitch; in Polish, Skior Sky—such as Petrov- 
ski aud Sobieski; in Gawlic both Mac and O’— 
the latter implying descendant generally, 
rather than merely son; in English, Son, 
Melted down as the final syllabie of a final 
word; the son of John becomes Jonn’s son, 
and then Johnson; the son of Wilifam, in like 
Manner, becomrnes William's son, and then 
Wililaunson. Lastly, in Welsh, Ap, by which 
Morgan Ap Shenkin comes to mean Morgan 
the son of Shenkin. 

Besides the derivation of surnames from 
Christian or baptismal names, worked out in 
the various forms and modes we bave de- 
scribed, the:e is a Jarge group arising from lo 
Cai Associations with the country of birth or 
of residence, Snch as Ireland, France, Gas- 
colgne, Scott, England; or the town of birth, 
exeupiified in KR chester, Middleto’, Bolton, 
Bury, Windsor; or sich navies Of counties as 
Durbam, Keat, Cornwail, Lincoln, Bedford ; 
wulle @ large supply is obtained from such 
topographical distinetions as Hill, Forest, 
Wood, Copse, Date, Vale, Gare, Lynch, Foss, 
Fenn, Mirsh, Peat, Sinue, Pond, River, 
rad, Dyke, Lake, Mountain, Hill, Down, 

Much more extensive are the derivations 
frou the numerous occupations and pursuits 
of men. Joun the smith and James the 
weaver readity became abbreviated to Jonn 
Smith and James Weaver ; such a designation 
at once includes baptisms] name and sur- 
name. It would not be dificult in this way to 
wake Up & couples of hundred suruames of the 
or exemplified by Carpenter, Glover, 
eee, Baker, Farmer, Cartwright, W hee)- 
h Mgot, Wainwright, Slater, Tyler, Saddler, 

sller, Spicer, Brazier, Wheeler, Farrier, Dra- 
ber, Mercer. Sutta—toe ali-pervading Smith 
osives lise toa distiuet group of its own, ac- 

wding lo the kind of smttu's work denoted : 
omit ee Nasmyth (nailsmith), Spears- 
ena 1, SUOesmith, Shears:aith, Goldsmiio, Ar- 
4 venta. Dignities, offices, aud functions, 
proiiane. handicraft employments, are very 
prolife in tals direction. witness such sur- 
lena as King. Prince. Duke, Marquis, Earl, 
tlemne Barou or Barron, Count,Cuevalier, Gen- 
Pontia Knight, Squire; and such as Pupe, 
bot. P X, Bishop, Priest, Deacon, Dean, Ab- 
lain rior, Monk, Nun or Nuna, Clerk. Cbap- 
Aides’ V>*plin, Parsons ; aod such as Mayor; 
forsee Burgess, Chamberlain, Constable, 
Proctor” Warden, Steward, Marsnail,Provost, 

Personal and moral qualities, good and 
an cave aircady mentioned as being denoted 
view sUrdames; but the point here held in 
Seavey [oat the quality or attribute as pos 
wast by some one individual among many, 

Qe special cause of the peace 
hair? 


Blacklock, Redhead. Or the form of the head? 
Broad the stature? Long, 
ualities are shown f 


. 
bend Babee , Bride, H 4, Younghus- 

Periods of time, such as Spring, March, May, 
Early, occur. itis not surprising 
that we Gnd virtues and abstract ideas. such as 
Hope, Joy, Pride, Lo Wisdom. Terms of 
cor tempt or censure are naturally exem plied 
in Law Scamp, and Hussey Oaths and 
exciamations, such as Geassip. Truly, F 
Heigho, are not wanting. Natural objects, in- 
cl “es ae of a ey of quadru- 

‘ re neects, vegeta- 
Bies, flowers, truite and minerals—ali Dave 
been concerned in the nation of sur- 
names, and all suppiy testimony to the fact 
that every or nearly every such name bad a 
definite meaning at the outset. Almost end- 
less ig the variety; nevertheless, order runs 
Ubrough the apparent chaos. 

It has been justly remarked that a good list 
of surnames would enable persons whose 
names are unpalatable to themselves or to 
others to discover their proper orthography, 
instead of abandoning them and waking a 
new selection. Then it would be tound that 
Buggin and Simper can be traced back to Ba- 
cor and St Pierre; Death and Diaper to 
D' Zth and D'Ypres. A tendency exists to as- 
sigu & meaning to a name le og A without 
one by ss ng the orthography in a hap- 
hazard sort of way. Pettycot mes Petti- 
coat; Eyville, Kvil; Frisk, Freak; Lepard, 
Leopard; Sigar, Segar; Bradford, Broa'‘foot. 
in former times Botland Brandi were changed 
by some of the persons so named to Bottle 
and Brandy, in ignorance of the fact that botl 
was Angio Saxon for an abode or dwelling 

lace, while brandi was a Scandinavian name 
or askilied borseman. 

Atter ~~ | all necessary allowances for 
odd whims and strange vagaries, mere oddity 
and mere accident, there must nevertheless 
be, if we take the trouble to ferret it, some- 
thing like a system in the formation of the 
thousands of surnames known wo direc. 
— anges and registrars of births and 

eaths. 





Grains af Gold. 


Always speak the truth. 

Keep good company or none. 

Drink po intoxicating liquors. 

Live up to your engagements. 
Anonymous letters are beneath notice. 


Vows made is storms are forgotten in 
calms. 

Upon leaving a room one bow should in- 
clude all. 

Malignity generally drinks the greater 
part of ite own poison. 

Work for other people's vanity, not your 
own ; that is the art of arts. 

At the table you are not required to thank 
the one who waits upon you. 

Time ie gold; throw not one minute away, 
but place euch one to account. 

Learn not to judge too harshly of any- 
one, either in respect to good or evil. 

He is not 80 good as he should be who 
does not strive to be better than he is. 


One may live as a conqueror, a king, ora 
magistrate; but he must die as a man. 

Be severe to yourself and indulgent to 
others; you thus avoid all resentment. 


When men grow virtuous in their old age, 
they are making a sacrifice to Godof the dev- 
il’s leaving. 

Deference is the most delicate, the 
most indirect,and the most elegant of all 
eom plimepts. 

Judge thyself with a judgment of sincer- 
ity; and thou wilt judge others with a judg- 
ment of charity’ 

When we are alone we have our thoughts 
to watch ; in our families, our tewper ; andin 
society, our tongues. 

Never accept of favors or hospital'ties 
without rendering an exchange of civilities 
when opportunity offers. 

Whether discretion or not is ‘‘the better 

rt of valor,” itis most certain that diMuence 

s the better part of valor. 

Don't expect to climb to the top of the 
ladder by one effort. Enduring success in 
generally won by slow and patient toll. 


Nothing does so fool & man as extreme 

fon. This doth make them fools, which 

otherwise are not, and show them ta be fools 
which are 80. 

The essence of true nobility is neglect of 
self. Let thought of self pass in, and the 
beauty of a great action is gone, like the 
bloom of a soiled flower. 

Den’t fall out with the world because it 
refuses to applaud your first efforts. Keep on 
if you have tne meritand mettiein you, you 
will torce it to applaud eventually. 


Never pronounce aman to be a wilful 
niggard unt!l you have seen toe contents of 
bis purse. Distribution, you must remew ber, 
should be'!n accordance witn the receipts. 


Let us never torget that every station in 
life is necessary ; tbat each deserves our re- 
spect; that not the station itself, but the 
worthy fulfilment of its duties, does bonor toa 
man. 

Rashness borrows the name of courage, 
but it is of another race, and nothing allied to 
that virtue; the one descendsin a direct line 
trom pradence, tbe other from tolly aad pre- 
suwption 

Remember that not only will dishonesty, 

uthfulness or unfaithbfulness rain your 
probabilities of success ; but that thoug htlese- 
ness, idleness or lack ofinterestin your duties 
will always be a bar to advancement. ; 

Other men’s opinions are as a mirror 1p 
which we learn 12 00 ourselves. It keeps us 
humble. The worst slander bas in it some 
truth from which we may learn & lesson 
which may make us wiser when the first swarc 
is over. ; ; 

Wordsare little things, but they strike 
hard. Wewield them so easily thet we are 
apt to forget their hidden power. Fitly spo 
ken, they fall like thesunshine, the dew, and 
drizzling rain; bat unfitly, like the frost, the 
hall, and the em pest. 


Americans now devour more frogs than 
the Freneb. 








1s tt the color or oo 4, 
mpliexion? We 
Roddiman, ete. Or the color of the 





Weatailis. 


A female t is known by the s‘ze of 
ei, elephan a by the s'ze 


Franklin said that rich widows are the 
a 4 second-hand things that sell at prime 


New straw hats and bonnets are com 
pases of many-tinted strands to give a clouded 


New walking boots for ladies bave pointed 
toes,and are much higher in the thaa 
formerly. 


Mrs. John Horne, of Anderson county. 
Ky., bas given birth to five children, aad all 
are doing well. 


Young ladies think they Mies it bv not, 
and many a married lady thinks she Mr. it 
in being married. 


A man who had been married twice te 
ladies by the name of Catharine, advised his 
friends against dupli. Kates. 


There isa young lady in this city who 
‘oes Dy the name of “Earthquake” among the 
ox el use she has shaken sé many of 


Girls now walk in large towns in England 
without chaperone or other attendante, much 
as they do in America,according to an English 
paper. 

No matter how littlea woman knows or 
cares abeut art, she will never decline the 
chromo *# bich is given away with every pack- 
age of coffee. 


Anthony Trollope says that he never 
knewa nice woman who did not think it 
proper to look up to her husband and be gov- 
erned by bim. 


He put it down without any one telling 
him to do so, and peevishiy remarked that “a 
woman was @ foo] to seta red-hot flat-iron on 
a kitcben chair.”’ 


Oxford is to follow the example of Cam- 
bridge in furnishing the means of a higher 
education for women. A ladies’ hall is to be 
established there. 


A Jersey City man was recently arrested 
for smacking bis wife across the nose witha 
red and yellow worsted motto bearing the 
words, “Home, Sweet Hime.” 


An angry woman threw red pepper into 
the eyes of a Cincinnati man a few ae = ago, 
and it is alleged that instead of biindin 
him, as feared, ft relieved him of nearsighted- 
ness. 


A New Hampshire girl thrashed a lover 
who attempted to jilt her. He backed down, 
apologized, renewed his oath of allegiance.and 
Laey are to be wedded when his workin the 
sugar woods is ended. 


It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than it is fora young woman 
ina fur-lined coat to walk along without let. 
ting it fap open just a little, to show that the 
fur is more than mere border. 


The prudent housewile, who on account 
of “bard times,” bas decided not to re-paper 
the sitting room, as desirable, will find the 
oid paper much improved in ap rance by 
simply rubbing it well with a flannel cloth 
dipped in oatmeal. 


The hair of an Egpytian mummy exam. 
ined by an English naturalist,was found to be 
“banged” in the way common to modern 
young ladies. Then they want to tell us that 
the girls of the presant day are more frivolous 
than thetrancestors, 


The queen of the Belgians visited the 
London Home for Lost Dogs, the other day, 
and the ingenious Court Circular detected in 
this movement of curiosity “that kindness 
and humanity which are the distinguishing 
characteristics” of Her Majesty. 


Young lady. very much shocked—‘'Oh, 
ma, did you notice that insulting puppy who 
just passed us? | looked at ine vreicu till he 
got way out of sight,and he had the impu 
aence LO stare at me,the borrid thing; and 
just as be turned the corner he actuaily lifted 
his hat and bowed !” 


The question of questions ig Washington 
society now is, ‘Shaiithe wives and daugh- 
lers Of the doorkeepers and inessengers Of Lhe 
legislative body make the first cail on the 
wives of the same officers in the executive de- 
partmenta, or vice versa?’ Tuerets no pre- 
cedent by which this point can be settied and 
no provision for iton the bouks of etiquette. 


An impromptu mock auction sale of wo- 
men Was amusing and profitable, at first, ina 
Wisconsin courch tatr. The young men bid 
liberally for the attractive girls, and it wae ail 
very funny indeed untilan vgly but influen- 
Ual *ister was put up. The auctioneer was 
com pelied to knock her down al t wenty-five 
centa, and she was#0 angry that she put on 
her things and went home. 

ee 


“Now, chiidren.”’ said a Sunday school 
superintendent, who bad been talking to his 
scholars about good people and bad people, 
“when I'm walking in the street I speak to 
some persons | meet, and 1 don't speak to 
otbers, and what's the reason?" He expected 
the reply would be “Because some are good 
and ol bers are bad; butto bis discomfiture, 
the general shout was, * Because some are rich 
and ollers are poor.” 

I 


The plan of throwing verse after verse of 
a bymn thatis being sung by the congregs- 
tion in large type upon # wall by means Of & 
magiclantern has been adopted in a Boston 
church, and is tound to be « great improve- 
mentupoa the former pian Of singiag liom 
books. 

<a - 

An lows girl, described as « pretty, talka 
tive, laughing, bright eyed brunetie, got into 
Owahba in the evening, was introduced to a 
young wanin the morning, went to # pic-nic 
with nim,and brought bil back and warried 
him belore supper. 

erence 


General Miles, the Indian fighter, was, at 
the outbreak of the rebeljiion, & hardware 
clerk in Boston. Having euiisted, be was pro- 
moted step by step unlil he has reached his 
present position. 

TT 


Moses, the Indian chief, who is now on 
a Visit tothe Great Father at Washington, is 
Gescribed as an Indian of the Fenimore 
Cooper type, physically, but bis picturesque- 





ness is © led by a suit of Civilized Chu .hes 
avdastil? white hat. 

There are 602 chartered lod of Ma- 
sons in Illinois, with a mem of 38,614. 








A swinging board in front of a shop is a 
bad sign in windy weather. 


Why use steam to propel freight trains ? 
Does'nt the freight make cargo! 


The scholar who ‘‘fell into a reverie’’ last 
week, was immediately taken out, and will 
recover. 


If a subecription for shipwrecked railors 
isa wreck-coliection, isa t to the wreck 
wreck -wisit? 


The idea that fruit eaten at night ts dele. 
terious is proved by the bad effect}! hadi upon 
Adam from eating apple aiter Eve. 


‘Can aclergyman marry himeri!?"’ acks 
anexchange. We suppose he can, but we are 
afraid be would not be a happy couple. 


Did you ever observe a rat tan, cow hide, 
wheel wright, boat hook (water right, that 
p+ Coulda grocer ve called @ salt 


We are al) very like the little who 
said be ought not be scolded so mucn for be- 
ing wong: because he was not half as bad as 
be could be. 


“You must recollect that all IT am tellin 
you happened one thousand eight bund 
and seventy years ago.” Sally: “Lor, misa, 
how the time do slip away.” 


‘I'd like to give something to the poor,’’ 
remarked a Toledo ww h “It's hard times, 
and there must be suff-ring, but I’ve got to 
use this $0 to buy anvuther ewitch.” 


A wag, who was also a philosopher, 
said that if some men's bodies were n 
straighter than their minds, they would be 
crooked enough to ride on their own backs. 


One elephant with a show used to be suf- 
ficient to bring in all the country people toa 
town, but now it takes a dozen to do that. 
The elephant is losing his influence on the 
masses, 


‘Sammy, my boy, what are you cryin 
fort” “Bill throwed the Bible at me and hi 
meonthe head” “Well, you are the only 
one in my family on whom the Bible ever had 
any impression.”’ 


Magistrate— You scem to have been drink- 
ing, and w have left your wits at the bottom 
of yourtumbler. Prisoner (bliandly)—Im pos- 
sible, your honor; l never leave anything at 
the bottom of my tumbler. 


An exchange save: ‘‘Water-proof houses, 
madeof gutta-percha slab, are now being 
manufactured, There is one advan'age about 
this style of houses, and that is, you can bend 
the chimney to suit the wind.” 


Bome peop'e are born to be contrary. 
and they fulfil their mission with reiigious 
zeal. They are like the Irishman's frog, who, 
he said, siways steod up when he sat down 
and always sat down when he stood up. 


A Northern contemporary states that, ‘‘At 
Lgeetes, acow madean attackon a chicken, 
when the parent nen made a stroke at with 
either ite spur or bill, and laid it lifeless.” 
Perhaps the reader is incredulous, but bis 
faith may return when he is told tbat “cow” is 
a misprint for “crow.” 

Some fellow has written a pects to bis girl, 
heginning: “If t: ou couldst only know.” 
Yes, ifshe couldst only know the number of 
oid socks be is saving up to be darned, and 
the dilapidated apparel that she will be ex- 
pected to resurcitate, we have no doubt the 
course of histrue love would begin to be less 
smooth, 


No map can go down into the dungeon 
of bie experiences, and hold the torch of truth 
to all the dark Chambers and bidden cavities, 
and not come up with a shudder and a chill 
as he thinks of the time he undertook to talk 
politics to the deaf old fatoer of his fret sweet- 
beart, while the giri was present hersell. 


There is ap easy way out of almost any 
diMculty if you are only # philosopher. Say, 
for example, thatainan called you @ miser 
able scoundrel, or any other bateh name, you 
have only to make up your mind that be ts an 
iynorant puppy, and no Judge of human na 
ture, and your mind wili be set at rest imme. 
diately. 


Human nature is very discouraging. Pat 
up tue sign, “No thoroughiare, danger! ana 
every leamster on the conUlnent teels that 
that particuiar sirert ts the Only one that 
leads loniastabie. Or, as rome one else bas 
sugg ested, pul up the sign,’ Fresh paint,” aod 
6Very passer by will touch it with his fuger to 
see Whether it is dry yet. 


‘‘Here,’’ said Haskins, testily, to his son, 
“here you are going off with wy Overshoes on, 
doa'’t you know which are your own?" The 
son stepped out of the arctic, and as he backed 
out of the room, repiied, “Its a wire chiid 
who knows bis own, father.” Then he siid, 
leaving the old man Loruminate on what won 
derful effects the mi«placement of a comma 
will Lave sometimes. 


A Londonderry paper gives the follow 


ing instance ofa pulpit bull: “A clergyman 
paeaching &@ sermon or death concluded with 
the toliowing observation, ‘But even death, 


my brethren, #0 well ‘deserved by mankind 
tor their sina, the wisdom of Providence has, 
in its paternal kindness, pnt at the end of our 
existence; foronly think what life would be 
worth If death were at the beginning!" 


A short time ayoa littie boy went with 
his lather to see acoltl. He patted tne coit's 
head and made quite a luss over it, until 6 
nally the stableman toid him to be careful 
that the colt did notturn roundand kick him. 
When the littie chap went home his mother 
asked bin what he thought of the colt. “I 
like him pretty well,” was the reply. ‘He's 
real tame in frout, but he's awiui wild be- 
bina.” 


Mr. Slow and Abimelech were out when 
the storm cleared awayone night. and stood 
looking upon the moon a8 't gieamed above, 
The moon, as they guzet,parredl benind @ dark 
cioud, the edge of which gleamed tike «#llver. 
“How beaatitul,” 4aid Atimelech. “Yes, my 
eon.” said Mr. Blow, solemnly; “that ‘ere’s 
well got up. Some people ray they rave 
brighter moons in other places than our’n, but 
Leay that'sall moonrbine Loox at it, 'Btme 
lech, asit hangs up there now, as bright as a 
dollar, and don't you believe any Of the xam- 
moving stories about its belog & green 
cheese.”’ : 

I _ 

W wits WaltTine rors COUGH to go as It came, 
ou are Often laying the joundation for some 
-uimonary or Bronchial affection. It is bet- 
ter to get rid of a Coid at once by uring that 
sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne's Expectorant 
whiob will cure the most stubborn Cougb, and 
relieve you of ali anzlety as to dangerous eon: 
eog 2eDues. 
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Said honest heart to willing hand, 
Let us our strength unite, 

And at our station jet us stand 
in tne world's rnde fight. 

If we together steacalast go, 
And all our fortunes share, 

Why then we'll conquer every foe, 
And banish dread despair. 


We ll giveasmile of happiness, 
We'll always strive for peaor; 
Au:t.thorce who love us we wil bless, 
And give ‘hem weai'th's increase; 
Yea, other Jove we will impart, 
For whal toe can withetand 
Tie man who to an honest beart 
Untitesa willing baad? 


mm al 


CHINESE DEITIE3. 


NE of the Chinese deities to whom, If 
we may Jadse from resnits, the Mongols 
liv'ng tn San Francteon never fail in 
tnetr duty. ts the god of thieves. He was 

roptitated In an appropriate manner on 
Nu@w y! ars 48 0 OCCAsiON Of special worsbip, 
bul he ts conmonly worsnuippe on the seven- 
teentoof the eighth month. He has become 
very popular within the last tev or fi'teen 
) amaye especially with travelers, traders and 
be sick, ase well a8 professional thieves! He 
has ho ep Clal temple, but Is worshipped in 
aoy place Where a reuntonof worsuippers may 
be conveniently had. He dweilsin midheaven 
and never descends upon earth. which ts the 
reason he has no temple. He was a profes. 
sional tbief when on eartu, and not only 
Clever in his profession bat remarkable for 
his Qital pity. Ove night he stole a kettle 
used in @rvkiug riceand brought it howe to 
his motber; bul she, upbraiding him tor de- 
riving people of tbe means of cooking their 
001, Ordered him tl take 1t back. He ob 
jected, on the ground that by the time he 
would bave reached the premises 1t would be 
daylight and ne would certainly be detected. 
But his mother assurtag bim that “M otner’’ 
would make the heavens dark purposely to 
aithirne in restoring the stolen kettle, be re- 
turned with it, and sure enough escaped de- 
tection His tuage revresents him as “very 
cmtidiike and biand,” and of quite @ prepos- 
seeing APpPenrance. 

Toe god ot ewine is deaf,and years ago was 
avenierot pork. One day a poor but talented 
student a-ked bim tor a small plece Oo pork 
Ou credit, @ request the pork vender 
granted, but repeating of bis liberality, he 
pursued the unt riunate student and took the 
pork from biin, The student, becoming « bigh 
wandario atlerwards, pul the pork veoder lo 
death, a circumstance which ultinateiv re 
sulted in the deifcation of the latter. He ts 
worshipped vy swine Owners With @ feast, not 
sv much to enable Lhem lo raise bogs as to re- 
cover such as ibay be slolen or st aye’, As 
Lhe god ix deaf, the worshippers tickle bis ears 
and pat him on the back, lo excite and attract 
his attention, and when at length they suc. 
coed in arousing him, they communicate to 
bi the Cause of thetr trouble, and eaak hii to 
start off tn search of the misstoyg swine, prom- 
thing bine aw feast if he succeeds, 

*Dhe cevt!l pembiing for cash” isthe god of 
gamblers. He is dressed in dilapidated gar- 
ments, with bis queue colled around bis bead 
antacard stuck in his hair, He is worshipped 
with incense and lighted candies, the devotee 
kKueellng Vefore him and knocking bis head 
Ooutbe Qeoer Ob linportant ocen-tons as when 
stukew are hiiga Lhe worsbtpper ites down and 
siceps belore the god—ulways found tn the 
hou @e otevery gambierto San francisco—and 
supplicates Lim for propitious dreams, vow- 
fuw to bake bite @& (bank-oflering if he wins, 

The god of drouth, or rather the god who 

ives ruin in seasons of drouth, is ton minta 
are only In Sao Francisco, jike many otber of 
toedeith « He has beside Din a representa: 
Von ot asdiagon's well.”” He ts propitiated 
by throwtng tuto this well the bones of u t- 
wer, orat lenst a pteture of the bones, for the 
reason toat toe dragon and the tUyer being at 
dead enmity the diagon rushes on the tlyer 
when thuseb rought toto contact with him As 
s00n te» Lhe cor ict takes piace the clouds de. 
scend aniirain still follows, when the Uper's 
bones are Lakeuoutol the weil a3 s00n &s pos 
aible 

“foe five ralers” govern the five elements of 
nalurce—amely, metal, wood, water, fire and 
euth. Loey ai O represent the fve coiore—to 
wit, yellow, green, red, binck and white ; they 
control the ive polats of the untverse—viz., 
norvuh, south, east, west and middle. The 
five, rulers have therefore, extracrdinary 
powers, and bence can Ward off fever 
And pestilcuceand punish infidels with mea- 
ges and colic. 

Poe cutecoft the earth has three eyes, the 
Other four bave snouts like swine, faces like 
mMoukeys and wouths itke birds. Toey are 
wolebipped by carrying a boat of bamboo 
eplinis aud paper twenty-five feet long (in 
San Frauctsco (ve boal is in miniature) to tbe 
edge Ol thes aorola running stream, where 
tus boat, Containing ail Lhe distempers that 
m4nis belr to, is set adrift, thus carrying 
sick bess away from the land and peopie, The 
Ceremony is calied “sending the boat out to 
sea,’ Dulin reality itis Durned altue water's 
euge. 

The five rulers are attended by two demons 
—ihe Tall White Devil and the Sport Biack 
Devil. The Tall Queis twelve teet bigu ana 
ts Loe pollce man Of Loe tuteroaal regions; tbe 
Sbort One is bDiurred and pursy, with bits 
lougue protruding and covered with biood, 
with which boaete he jays Up Whalever dis 
eases are juiking ta lobe Community and con- 
Veys (uein to the Ove rulers to be destroyed. 
Toe five rulers Dave several olber assistant! 
Civinities, such as the Buffalo beaded, the 
Horse bemied, the Cock .aced, the Duck 
woulbed and oluers loo Kumerous lO Wwen- 
tuon. 

“The Turee Precious Ones” are a trinity of 

Ode Controiliag the past, present and I ture, 
Toey are worshipped Lipee Ulues a year with 
poet allon, genudeciions aud chaning, ana 
on ee tial leeliVvals wilh Durning Incense ana 
Cat: les. 

~Tue Three Pore Oves” are another trinity, 
Wor culpped @ woel sluiarly to toe olbers and 
JO Wwuech Loe eatine Peasons., Oue of lhe pure 
Ones, Hamed Lue * Ova Boy,” was Lraneto: med 
in voe Dieatt inl ine uiully Of which he is 
now «au... 

Toe worwkey, whois styled “His Excellency 
the li is Kinx,” aud aico the *Gieat Sage 
egal le Ilcaven,’ ils universally worshipped 
Wilh oloiiogs OF Iheen-e aud liguled candies, 
Qs Willa Cuaacs aud applies. He bas gene: ai 
copirui os bubgovilps, ives and Wilcbes, and 
Cubieis bewitu abu prosperity On fis worsLip 
pore. Henee the sick and tbe uneuccessiul 
ec: k Dis O)Vine Inierposilion In driving away 
OV spirite aad preventing penta 

The Fox 1s a youd, worshippea chk fy 
mandarius and Vice:0ys and “tber bigs ¢m- 

He bas control of the offical and 
@ room ip the house Of every nigh s 





set epart for wy ee which is ‘ormed 
by kneeling and _ bending three times while 
| peeegere Lp Ty tenn three cups of wine, 
bree sticks of incense, and two lighted can- 
dies. The sometimes takes human form 
aad enters the bodies of men and women and 
eo metimes inflicts diseases on ov tain persons; 
hence the sick pay bim special how 
“The wiyiee ger” is worship by two 
lers and mothers of @t-k cil. 
dren. y the gambier he is styled “His Ex- 
oossener the Grasping Cash Tiger,” ans is pro 
pitia with incense and offerings of mock 
anne | one fish, meat and — rT His 
mage isin eve gambiing saloun in San 
Francisco, He + worenipees by mothers in 
conn ction with the goidess of children, who 
makes her visits to earth on the back of a fly- 
ing tiger. 
be H-avenly Dog is worshipped witha pe- 
culiar worship in the slieening apartments of 
married wowen. He eats children, and to 
prevent this vicious appetite the guardian an- 
gelot these innocents stands within *#'row 
shot beneath bim in b aven in the attitude of 
shooting. Owen in @ delicate condition 
must have in their sleeping apartments a pic- 
‘unre of the Genius shooting the Heavenly 
Dog and keep incense and candies burning 
before it whilen child is ill or in delicate 
health. The Geniusis worshipped with offer- 
‘uve otmock woney, vermicelli, and seven 
balls of rice Gour 
There are a great many other gots, such as 
the God of the Kitchen, the Dragon ,the Whiie 
Cock, the Goddess Of Swallpox and so on, ut 
the most universal and most obligatory wor 
ehipot ail is that of the Ancestral Tarieta. 
These are small pieces of board tweive inches 
long by three incones wide, on which. when 
the head of a family dies his name t« inscribed 
and fixedinairame. The table'sare kept in 
the house of the oldest son and worstipped 
ooey day by prostrations, genafiections, and 
offe: ings of food, drink, incense and candles 
until the third or filth generation after which 
the — of the deceased pass Into the bodies 
of birds, beasts and reptiles, when the tablets 
are either buried or burned. 





FAIR WOMEN. 





[ HEKE have not been s0 very wany 
extraordinarily pretty women, aiter ali, 
as one would at first imagine. Whoie 
generations sometimes pass without one 
appearing. Some countries bave net pos 

sensed One in » century; at least not one who, 
from her extreme beauty or from fortuttous 
circumstances, has fixed her name in history, 
Great beauty isa rare, indeed a great gentus, 
and great besuly combined with great wit, 
even rarer. But comparatively few of the 
beautiful wowen of the poets ever ext«ted be 
yond the poet's fancy; the tinmortal Beatrice 
even being known rather tor Dante's love 
and for Dante's verse than forany wonderful 
beauty. Byron's “Mald of Athens" was As 
muoh the child of bis sympatby as she was the 
inspiration of hi# pen, Me: mother was a 
wiiow with wbor Byron lodged. She was 
poor, and her two daughters imterested the 
poet. He dercribed them tn the platnest prose 
alterwards, and, though they were beautiful 
there weremanv such inatdsin Athens. Shuake- 
speare's fair Rosalind” certainly never lived 
In the Neshand blood ,and* Sweet Marguerite” 
was the creation of a Goethe, only after he 
had deserted a beauty more real, It bas al- 
ways been «fashion amony Lhe poets to create 
in their minds the beautiful forms of which 
nature sevoms so niggardly. 

It requires but little reflection to recall 
what many of the loves oft the poets have been. 
What bright, yet half evanescent beings they 
were, Commencing away back with Horace 
whose odes made a Lydia tmmortal—Dante 
and Beatrice, Tasso and Leonore, Aifieii and 
his princess, Petrarch and Laura, Goethe and 
Fredericke—some names that are enygruven ns 
if in brass, some hearts in whose warmth 
genius bad its birth. The love stimulous has 
been no less inspiring to female genius tran 
to that of men, Sappho only penned verses 
when in love. When #8) « could find no murtal 
handsome enough to fire ber muse she fe lin 
love with Phaon,whom Venus had lranstorimed 
from an ugly dwarf inte the fatrest of youths, 
and when Suppho found her iove unrequited 
she threw herself tuto the sea, 

Ail women of great beauty have had a bis- 
tory. and the t tumphbsand fate of a woman 
of exceeding beauty are rot of less interest 
than is the life of a man of ventus. From Eve, 
whose beauty must have been supreme, down 
beautiful women have exerciazed the most tre 
mendons influecce on the destinies of the 
world. Helen, for whose charms hosts battled 
and Troy fell; Cleopatra, maddening kiags to 
desert empires for her love; Honoria, tor 
whem whole becatombes ot Huns perished, that 
Altila might win her hand; Eavenie, ateia 
ting the manners, dress aud habits of civiiitzed 
society; Cariotta, forcing a husband toassume 
the purple at the sacrifice of & people's tree 
dom; each and all point to the majesty or the 
power of a woman of beauty. 

It has sometimes been asserted that beautt- 
tul Womenan«d! men of gentus bay come un 
in crowds together, and lial thereisan Auyus- 
tan age of fair women In the lives of navions 
just a= there is an Augnstan of itlerature. 
Certain itisthat when Engiand and france 
had the greatest poeta they had also the grest- 
est number of women celebrated for their 
beanty, as was the case in the time of Henry 
VIIL. and Elizabeth, Louls XIV. and the Con- 
sulaie, Sca cely a great poet, or, it might be 
added, a great painter, has come vpon the 
scene who has not brought with him at jieast 
one woman of almost supreme beauty. Of 
course, in judging them, allowances must be 
made for the distinction given the geatuses 
whoadored them. Yet the spirits of the dead 
fair mightanswer: “At our al'ars were their 
lainps lighted, We piped to them and they 
did dance.”” A German writer once intimated 
that had Goethe never aren the face of the fatr 
Fredericke, it ts doubtful tf the world had not 
ioat him asa poet. Fatr Frecericke was bula 
Villawe pastor's daugbter—her lover was a 
soctty King. It was sad, though, that he 
should have forsaken ber. But she was not 
alone; it was a habit the great men bad 
Fredericke was @ beauliiul, sweel German 
flower, fit for a poet to crush, that be minht 
be intoxicated with its perfuines. Tas 0 sie 
clared that for Leonore *e could write a worid 
ot poems, and Aiferi’s genius soared highest 
when the fair Countess of Albany encouraged 
his love. Indeed, he would not write at ali 
if she frowned; and hi« constaot prayer was 
luat be might not outlive ber 

rT 

The alcohol shipped from New York is 
eg exported to Marseliies, Leghorn, 

alta, and otber Mediterranean rorts, aud 
also of late in large quantities to Germany. 

re 

Maud Miller, daughter of Jorquin Mi'ler. 
has made her first appearance in « speaking 
= on the stage in Oregon. She was a dancer 

@ Bao Francisco theatre last winter. 
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Dew Publications. 


Messrs. Scribner & Co., bave published a 
very handsomely bvant vouume of their 
menthly for the past six months, which they 
offer to new subse ibers with the magezine 
tor the remainder of the year for the urnal 
subscription price, #4 00, he piosperity and 

polarity attained by ints magazine ie fully 
ustified by the bigh order and excellence of 
He literary avd artistic features. The bound 
volaine éontains ftiontispiece portraits of 
Longteliow and Emerson, besides near y 400 
fine engravings. it enables new subscribers 
10 bave the opening cuapt’ rs of the prominent 
pei ials *Hawerth’s” and * Falconberg,” and ts 
an offer which should meet with suc ess. The 
volume 14 attr clively oound tn olive green 
embossed cloth, and the letter press is excep- 
tionally fine. 


The Miy namber of Potter’s American 
Monthly opens with a biographical sketch of 
Lue inventor of the Gatiing «un, with # por- 
1 alt of Gatling and seveinl filostiatvone ot 
gun pera, bernalia, The series On amer can 
song Composers gives a sketch of H. P. Danks, 
Pen, Prees and Pencil) is @ patheiic account 
of George Lippard, an author, Samuel S Pe- 
ters contrivutea nx paper on An lIpcong., vous 
Land. Only @ Fiirtation ts @ short story by 
alice Winship Noyes, The othercont-nts are 
In Early Spring, a poem by George Bancrott 
Gonm.b; English and Amencan Trees, by J 
A. Howard; Tne Last Tune,a poem by H.3 
M.; K-miniscences of Edwin Forrest, by 
Mrs. C. Dennison; The Early mecepar: r, by 
Willixm L. Stone; Literary Parallels, by Vic- 
tor K>-ette; Feotore’s Rassiag Laneritancs, 
by Marian Gaiwood, Kaickeibocker Tales 
gives a scene in Fort Amsterdam. Notes, 
Literature and Art, Sclence and Mechanics, 
#lc. 


Among the summer announcements of 
Scribner's Monthly are # hewrerial of four 
to 81x pumvuers by Henry James, Jr., and a 
number of unthoritalive papers on tbe inven- 
lions of Mr. E tison, including @ full necount 
of his FE ee!ru-Motoygiaph and its applications; 
oneon bis sieetrictigatl, anotoer on tla anap 
plied inventions (composed of material en- 
Urely new to the pubic), etc, etc The first 
of these will ap,ear in the June nuspber. 


The May number of the “*Nursery’ 1s 4s us- 
ual replete with tovely pictures verses and 
stories which mnust delight ats little readers, 
and shoulda be a visitor to every nursery of 
jitttheones. Published by John L. Suore,, ot 
Boston. 


The latest nurnver of Blackwooul'’s Maya- 
zine Opens with Part lof a story calied Roata, 
or What's in a Nawe, followed by a sketch en- 
tithed My Latest Expertence. Part XALiL of 
Jonn Caidigate; ans au elaborate Critical esasy 
on Hamlet. Contemporary Literature dis- 
cusses Blograpbhy, Travel and Sport. 4 com- 
parative picture of the country in) ISO and 
79) =6~Pubiished by Tie Leonard Seott Pub- 
jisuing Company, of New York,wud for sale by 
W. LB. Zieber, of this cicy. 


The contents of Appictons’ Journal for May 
are ns follows: A Seatin tue Coair ol Destiny, 
belny the reat aud traditional ulstory of tie 
stone Of Scone placed tn the Coronation Chair 
in Westluinster Abbey; The Goiden Mesh. a 
sloryby “. E.W 8 3 fhe Position ana Infla- 
ence of Women in Ancient athens; A Com- 
ey Of Superstition, belong # description of 
Hitmarkabie play by the Spanish dramatist 
Calderon; Oa the Cuoice ot Books, by Fred- 
eric Harrg'son, and many Ober arlicles of in- 
teleost. 


The May number of “Wide Awake’ con 
iaios an unusual Variety of altracii ns io its 
list of contents and filustrations. The fron- 
lispiece isa Courining pliture of Spring is 
Fully Awake, while Mrs. Mary B. Dodge gives 
its accompanying pouenm on Toe Language of 
Birds, Javberwock ts 4 eurious slory by Wm 
F Ronul, and Rinua F. Brown coutrivutesan 
ipierestling sketch o Boston Whiltliog 
schools. with ten tilusirattous by Miss Hum- 
pbrey; Mrs.5. M Batts bas some tnuny verses 
about A Spring Oulfit; Edward Roberts teils 
aveut Moxtean Water Carriers; The Dumb 
Spinner is &@ poem by Kate Lawrence; Mrs, EF, 
». Badiauw tells a story about The Lazy Pink 
lien; My Litthe Love ix a poem by Mary 
Ci mime ry Seeing tue World is a poein by Mrs, 
S. M. B. Piatt; The American Astists’ Series is 
a Sketch or 8. R. Gitlord, with tilustiations of 
bis stuctto, poral, audene of bis picte@res, 
Che otber contents we: Mister Tony’s Exper- 
tment, by Miss A, M. Giifinys The Stery of 
English Licerature tor Young People disenss- 
es Johnson and lis Times, by Mra, Joun = Lil- 
It; Revenge, verses by Helen Goodwin; Po-1, 
by Elizaberh Mattiers; The Wishing Cup, a 
poem by C.L. .; Tuiktong by Signels is an in 
eresliig paper .or boys, by Cuuries Higyins; 
Chipperw#ip, by Luthera Whitney; Mewory, a 
sory for Very ile ones. Among toe many 
jliustrations are The First Fly of the Season, 
The Danctag Cow, by L. Hopkins, A Buston 
Rosebud Boy, \ Very Bad Attack of the 
Suiks, The serial stories—Cie Dogberry 
Buneh, Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at Sr. Clara’s 
and Dom Quiaeie—are continued with a sus- 
tating thierest. Tangies sustains its attrac- 
tive features. Published by Lothrop & Co., otf 
Boston 


The May number of the Porular Sctence 
Monthly presents a tulland varied tabie of 
contenis., The toftial paper, The Origin of 
Worlds, by tbe late Protessor Daniel Vaugin, 
issn abiediscussicn Of Cosmeulogical prob 
lems. Tre Growthof Will, by Protessor Al- 
exander Bain, ts marked with his usual logic, 
Dr. Andrew Winter diseourses on Clews in 
Natural History. Dr. Feltx Oswald contrt- 
butes the second of hia series of interesting 
papers off Dietetic Curtostties. Dr. Coarles 
Faveite Tayior a scusses Bodiiv Con ittons 
as related to Mental States; Alfred Rus-ei] 
Wallace as avother instalment of his papers 
on New Guiness and iis Innabiiants; Protessor 
Huxtey gives an expostiion (n Sensation and 
the Seustferous organs; Restduai Phenomena 
by Professor Patiison Muir. ts an interesting 
psychical discussion: Eiza A Youmans con. 
'ributes a review of Cuaries Gihbons’ Lite of 
George Cerube; Dangers of Diiwintsu and 
Disense of the Beaty as a Mental Stimulant 
are Dns i ructiveand entertaining ar : : 
portfall ot Protessor W. D W: eur. the fe. 
tinguished pollologist, torus a frouUsplece 
lo lhe nutiber, 


St. Nicholas for May bas a May-song in it 
and & curonalion, of course, but io Mav 
queen, Itis# tortof st ry number, and nas 
nearly fovty piciures. Besides the twosertala 
there ale: & *pluer story, an ¢lepbant story, 
agunpowscer siory, & bear story, an AStro- 
humpical story, &@ wythological slurry, # botani- 
cal slo y. a Mal’ ematical story, @ story of a 
girl who couldn't, and more than one «1 giris 
who cou d, Dsides an astonnding tale of @ 
boy who made *« man and found him a very 
“Mecult persen to wanave, Mary Ma 
Dovee the editor, contribut:s a4 poem ter 
May-Day: and Mre. E. T. Corbett, in s-me 


Cumical Verecseniitied Toe Tores Wise Cou. 
Women and the Turee 


Bews Doles. 


A value bie parmt interfered in a hen fight 
in North Crester, and was picked Gealy 
by the two viddies. » 


Pope Leo sont Qaren Victoria an autn. 
b letter of weleome hstand. 
fag obo is a heretic. an 

The total number of government ¢fiicials 
in Roeecta ts 90000 and their salaries amount 
to 57 000 000 10oubkes, 


The Legislature of Tilinois has passed ag 
sntitramplaw, but one notso severe as the 
New Lam prbire staiuie. 


Biondin, the rope walher, who a 
ears ago was rich, has Jost mone through 
tne jailure of a European bank, 7 


The Chinese Theatre at Sacramento Cal, 


has on the stage a piece which requires thirty 
representations to give it complete, 


A snoring match is to come off in Tlarrig. 
burg. the man making the most nasal notes 
in a given time to recefve the prize. 


Emperor William's favorite flower and 
coior is the biue cornflower, with which his 
room is always decoiated on bis birthday. 


A girl in an Towa seminary cut al) the 
hair from the: ead of ber sleeping room ma 
in revenge for @ slight, and bas been expelled 
by the faculty. 


‘Grandfather's Clock”’ continues to rug 
$300 4 month into the pocketbook of Ilenry ©, 
work, it was a great day for bim wuen ‘the 
old man died.” 


The Sulian, yielding to the urgent repre. 
sentations of the Grand Vizier, has recalied 
several exiled personages and ordered tbe re. 
lease of OLbers from prison, 


Indigestion, weak stormach, irregularities of the 
b wels, cannot exist when Lop Bitters are used, 


Opium smoking flods little toleration in 
Japan. A man was recently sentenced to ten 
years’ ba:id Jabor In Yokorama tor violation 
of the law against the practice, 


Some members of the Ohio Legislature 
are trying to get @ law enacted keeping re 
porters away from hangings, so that acrounts 
oft them may pot reach the public, 


Mr Duniel F. Beatty, the celebrated pi- 
ano and organ wanutfacturer, of Washington, 
N J, has been recently elected to the mayor. 
rity of thatecity by bis fellow citiz ns. Mr, 
Beatty bas long been one of its most ective 
und public spitied business men, and this 
honor is but sa just tribute from those whose 
prominence and prosperity he has done 80 
men to esiabii hana foster, Washington fs 
fsmong the most active industrial centres of 
New Jersey, and under the able and energetic 
udiniu stration of Mr, Boatty it is bound to 
soon takeastill higber position. Tne Wash 
ingetonians are Certainly to be cong’ atulated 
upon their good loitune in securing such & 
mayor. 


As «summer and health resort Atlantic 
City is not only at present probably the most 
popuiar in the United States, but every year 
itis increasing in the extent of its attractions 
and the number ofits visitors, The most em- 
fuent physicians representing the medical fra- 
ternity of the entire country | asendorsed and 
recommended it as being the most sa‘ulrous 
of the many sea-side puces, and for invalids 
it presents Unsurpassed advantages both in 
thisrespect and its great couvenience of ac. 
cess by railroad with all parts of the Union. 
Some of the hotels now remain open tye en- 
lire year, many people preterring it, trom the 
purity of the alr, and the general cntorts of 
the situation, to life in the citv. This season 
itis anticipated will be one of the busiest in 
Lhe history of atiantie City, and, as usual, its 
principal artery, the Camden & Atlantic Rail- 
road, in tne fullest spirit of enterprise are 
making ar:angements tor popular accommo 
dation. They bave adopted with incressed Ca 
pacity all the latest improvements and sugges 
Lions looking to cowftort, satety and speed in 
the transportation of passengers to the now 
famous City by the Sea. 


ee 


The Blesssings of Strong Nerve*® 

Is recoverable, not by the use of mineral sedatives, 
but by a recourse to effectual tonie treatment. Opt 
ates and the like should only be used as auxiliaries, 
and then as sparingly as possible, Vigorous rerves 
are quiet ones, aud the most direct way tere der thea 
so is to reinforce the vitalenergies That sterling in- 
vigorant, Hostetier’s Stomach Bitters, wll! be found 
all-sufficient for this purpose, since it entirely re 
moves imped! meats to thorouch digestion and assimi- 
lation of the food, so that ths body ts insured its dae 
amount of nourishment. and consequently of stam- 
ina. Rheumatic tendencies and affections of the kid- 
neys and bladder are also counteracted by the Bitters, 
which is besides a pleasant medic!nal stimulant, 'D- 
fiuitely purer than the raw excitants of com merce, 
which react injuriously upon the pervous systein. 





———_-——- 
For Prevention of Cruelty to Antmals«. 
; s , ocreTy. 
mek tk ed 
New York, March 4, 1875. 
Messrs Samuel Garry & Co ; 

A lotion (“SAPANULE*™) manofactured by 7% 
has been given to me for the purpose of testing Hts CaF 
ative eff-cteon mankind and animal. 

{ have not had oceasion to app y ‘tt 
I have done so to myse f, and have rece 
aie relief. 

Being an animal myself, Ib 
Meve that brute creatures would experience 
benefit from its use. 

This Society will so employ it whenev 
sity shall present itself; and in the meantim 
mend it to the patronage of al) having n.e 
{rom suffering. 
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HENRY BERGH, President. 
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Atrange buat True. - 
ve 
$50 to $1,000 can be made by either sex ep: 
ecunt io the United states. For circulars, etc + 


stamps to 
close two three-cent P 5. M. DOWN ING. 


728 Sapeol) et.. 
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PDeoctor’s Bills 
. emedies. 
Baved by using M*Clelland’s Homeopathic a up |p 


They are prepared expressly for Families. 12) of tbe 
peat one dollar cases and contains twelve | 1 dierss® 
most promineut medicines with deseription © iw every 
and full directions for use, We want auagem! 
town and county to sei) our remedies. po 
with terms to agents seat, charges 2 OU. 

lar. Address MOCLELLAS L . re. 





les, winds up the adventures of t bree 
Wise Wise Men. 
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Get the Genuine Article.—Tthe great 
a of **Wt'bur’s Compound of Cod-Liver Uli 

od t.tm-?* has induced some anprincip'ed persons to 
oc to palm of a simple article of their own maa- 
ofa ture; but any person who is suffering from 
Coughs, Cods, or Consamption, should be careful 
where they purchase thisarticle, It requires no paf - 
fing. The results of iis use are its best recommenda- 
thous: andthe proprievor has ample evidence on fite of 
its ex'raordiuary success iu pulmonary complaints. 
The ho-phate of Lime Pessesses a most marvelious 
beailug power, as combined with the pure Cod-Liver 
Ull by Or, Wiloer., This medicine is regulariy pre- 
scribed ty the medical faculty. Sold by A. B. WIL- 
BUK, Chemist, Boston, and all druggists, 

Mr. H.T. Hest, Merchant Tailor, No. 1308 Chest- 
nut Street, I’. Ladelphia, has In store an extensive 
stock of pbewand attra tive goods of various styles 
for sprivg and summer wear, which he is prepared to 
make up at most reasonable prices ip accordance with 
quailty, Mr. Hoyt’s patrons are of that class who 
ap reciate choice go.ds and finely fitting garments, 
and know that they receive the full vaiue of their out- 
lay, aud are assured of perfect satisfaction in ali re- 
spec ts, 





a 
A CaRD.—TO all who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., 1 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Fre or 
Caares. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Joszru T. 
Inman, Station D, New York City. 





Da. C. W. BENSON'S Colery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. l’rice 50 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggists, Uffice 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 





The vigor of youth for the aged and infirm in Hop 
Bitters, 
Si — 2) 
@When our readers answer any Ad. 
vertisement found in these columnus 
they will confer a faver on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 
> 


CURE BY ABSORPTION 


We do not care to ask readers toact contrary to their 
udg nent as to what is good for them, but when you 
think you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into It nauseous drugs, turn your attention 
tu that GREAT EXTERNAL KEMEDY, 


“SAPANULE” 


Get a bottle and test its marvellous power, It reaches 


every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- 
structions, drawiag infls aed and impoverished blood 
from weak and diseased parts to the surface, and by 
aboorption re-urulug the life-current purified to sus- 


tain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot live where 
SAPANULE Is applied. Itisacertaion and prompt cure 
for RUE UMATISM. NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, aud HEADACHE. No preparation 
ever offered to the public Is so prompt and sure io Cur- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism. 
Wounds Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or old; Chil- 
blatns, Cold Sores, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Burns 
aud Scalds, Bl-eding and all accidents. and diseases of 
the Head, Body or Feet, *SA PANU LE” 
at once reli ieves and cures. Try it, and If not satisfied 
to call for your money and get it. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & $1. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
LAZELL. MARCH & GAKDINER, Wholesale Agents, 
SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Proprietors, 
237 Broatway, New York. _ 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER 


The Easiest, bimplest, the Best. 


This machine 
embraces sil 
the adv+ntages 
of alight and 
durable Lawn 
Mower. Potnts 
of superiority 
cla'med. 

Lightness 
combined with 
strength in 
construction ; 
easiness of ad- 
justment: easi- 
ness tn securtug and adjusting the handle: the least 
Habvilitv to opstruction from cloggin either in shot 
or high grass; lightness or easi ess of reanies whilst 
belng worked: its attractive appearance. Every ma- 
fblne warrante!, Send for circulars. 


Lloyd,Supplee & Walton. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
BF Mention tris paner, 


Vital Weakness end Prostration, from overwork 
er inaiscretion, is radically and promptiy cured by 


EVMPEREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFIC Wo. 26, 


Been in use 20 years, and is the most successful rem 
ody known. ce $1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial 
ire Moats post free 0 wae tiny of price. 
umpare o opathic edicine 
v0 bo Valea Gucce New Vork 


the Progress Coffee Pot! 


Ero.womy ! Satisfaction !! sasesone- 
fourtn the coffee; boils without loss of 
‘rom 4: makes better beverage. e urce of 
‘mot and prefit to the family: wil 
save Its cos’ every three months. besides 
the usval grum?t! ng and ae ee 
ow «po ted > ‘ffee, Factory #5 N. &th 

Phila, Ag -nta wa: ted. 








is ROOT BEER a 


Sent by ma'l on receipt of 2 
Manufactured onty bw Cuas, E. Himes, 215 


y 4 irugetst for it 
M wket Street. l’hita telphia, Pa. 


t need one 
AW: — 
is A CURE FOR 


nt 5 I had 
The Only ‘Pain ” Remedy 


a fy and cures Senmetng Datns, ob- 
of the Lungs, Stomach + OF other glands or 
=N mi FtoM Bs UN To TWENTY MINUTES. 

RHEUMATIC Bed-redden. Infren ine, pall, the 

was Neuraigic, or prostrated with disease may 


er. 

FEVER AND A UE, 

FEVER b Bey PLAGUE fy A cents. There 

is not a ed ob can the world that will cure 

Sereeend aes 9 a maiarious, Bilious, 

RADWAT PILLS,” > the HADWAY'S 
¥ RELIEF. 5 cents per bottie. 





2 AT 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILLS. “sf 


uildisordare of ths, stotinchy liver houses hiteaee 
pation, 
a dyepepsta, bilious fever. 
inflammation o bo . 
ments of the internal : Tr ted to 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


E CURE OF CHRONIC DISEA6RE, 
SOROFULA O OR SYPHILITIC HEREDITARY OR 
NTAGIOUSB, 
BE IT SEATRD IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or B Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE ocases oe VITIATING THE 


Chronic Bheemetion, ‘Serotala Glandular Swell- 
ing. Hacking Dry Cough 
Syphilitic te a? B rat 


sg Tic 
ena te Ras ee 
curla’ seases, Fema D 
Salt Rhee. Bronchitis, Complaints, ndiues 
Liver Complaint, Eto. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, - Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Sto of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright’ s Disease, etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR, RADWAY & OO. 
323 Warren Street, New York. 


A GOOD PLAN 


Anybody can learn to make money rapidly operating 
in Stocks, by the **Two Unerring Rules for Success,’ 
in Messrs. Lawrence & Co.'s new circular. The com- 
bination method, which this firm has made so suc- 
cessful, enables people with large or small means to 
reap all the benefits of largest capital and best skill. 
Thousands of orders, in various sums, are pooled into 
one vast amount and co-operated asa mighty whole, 
thus securing to each shareholder ali the Vantages 
of the largest operator, Iminense profits are divided 
monthly. Any amount, —-. 8 to $5,100. or more, 
ean be used successfully. Y. Baptist Weekly, 
September 26(b, 1878, says, By the combination sys- 
tem $15 would make §75, or 5 per cent.: $50 pays $5”, or 
7percent $100 makes $1,000, or 10 per cent. on the 
stock, during the month, according to the market.’’ 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper June 2th: 
**The combination method of operativg stocks is the 
mcst succe-sful ever adopted.’* New York Independ- 
ent, Sept. 12th: ‘*the combination system is founded 
upon correct business principles, aud no perron need 
be without ap income while it is kept working b 
Messrs Lawrence & Co.*’ Brooklyn Journal, April 
2oth: ‘*Uur editor madea net profit of $101. 23 from 
in one of Messrs Lawrence & (0 ‘8 combinations.’ 

. 4- circular (maliied free) explains qoesreneng. 
Stocks and bonds wanted. Government bonds ~ 
wy: Lawrence & (0. , Bankers, 57 Exchange liace 


WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 


Reorived the Highest Meda at thy recent 
PARIS EXPCSITION, 
over all American competitors Their 
FLEXIBLE HIP COREET, 
129 bones) Ots with perfect exes and is 
arrested rot to break 4 wa vver (he 

hips. Price by mail, $1.25. 

“Es, H CORSET 
ai. F with oe eo fust, = hich 
fesoti and fexibies dcontsine ne hones. 
Price by mail, $2.50. Rarsing Corsets, 
> 74. 
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WARNER BRO'S, 351 ‘Broadway, N.Y 


Habit cured at Home, No pub 
Heity (ure patniess. Terms 
ressonable, Time short. Tenth 


vear of unpara'ell-d success. 
1,000 testimonials. State your case and address 
DR F F. MAR-H, 


we DK KLiNne’s Fab COme. 

Epilepsy stopned free. Ne fi'e af- 

ter the fir't day's © —_ Treatine 

nd @i trial totrlet “ew veour 

druggis’. or send to "DR KLINF, 
ov Arch Street, Phil delpnts. 


gl costeni ii 


_ -_ - Cnrane 





Judicionsly invested in Wall 28, 

25 0 3000 lays the foundation for subr.an- 

r tial fortunes every week, and 

nod or menne percentage of s by the New ¢ ‘apitalization 

Adee Cher ing in Stocks mex fanation on application i 
—— “nowx £0., Bankers, Stern 254 wi iirond St, MY. tty. 

LB J SLY ane Seapine ST ya 
Mower. itis the bes in uw: des pot 


VU. us oF t: 
tildes dels Winaeca ek boe* 
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Guid, ¢ brow, Basket, ete aid A 0 
ay Lame, 0c. Stamps taken. W. HM. Moore, Brock- 
acl F Cards, securely 
reuch Irau eu ard>, ° 
l eal, pont tpaid _ es joc. Alling & Uw, 
t 


Durham. — ed Were tt olor. 
7 { “weit efor 
5( tee pl» ah i] La tS lu “weer le Conn. 









dorered as such by Cnike JU-TCKR Wal'tk How 
ALEX. HH. STKPHENS, HON STANLEY WALTHEWS 
andothers An accurate and plaia ep Wome of al! tne 


$25 to $5000 


lertuurseyv 
ot prefirs by 


jaa tage ato Sas, Is UML Ne eee ad 


HENRY T. HOYT. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
1307 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


Having Purchased a large stock of ve Somtvatie Re goods, 
a present low prices, wo are offering dea 


corresponding rates, 
SPRING PRICES: 
DRESS &U!TS. . - 960 00 | PANTS, . $10 00 
FROCK COAT SUITS, . . 53 00 | SPRING OVER SACK . - 8000 
BUSINESS SUITS. . 7 ae Su 00 


Unparalleled Success of 
The Mail Department for Samples & Supglies 
at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mall. 


THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE. 








Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Crand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smallest article 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that is paid to customers who visit 


the establishment In person. 


CRAND DEPOT 


Precision, Promptness and Experience, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind in America. 


THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 


Send a Penny Postal Card, specifying 
what is desired, and by return mall you will 
receive, postage paid, samples of the new- 
est styles of Goods, with the widths and 
lowest city prices, besides full particulars 
about ordering. 


Flannels, 
Muslins, 
Stationery, 
Silverware, 


China, ete. 











JAMES H. BUNN, 
Wall Paper & Window Mhade 
Depot, 


THE GYROCHROME; 


—OR- 


Prismatic Top, 


A new mechanical toy 


which pleases the artistic PHILADELPHIA. 
q ¢, af well a that of 


tidhood. Wil, spin) N. B.—Orders by Mali and Decorative Work 
a 10 to @ minutes ac- | Promptly attended to, In person 


vording to the force ased 
JUDGE 


TWENTY-SFCOND AND CHESTNUT STS., 


By couding 4 cents with age, height 
color of eyes and hair, you will re- 
changes; itis impossible eolve by return mall a correct pie- 
- & produce the same com- ture of your future busband or wife 
bination of colors twice. with pame and date of marri 
Made entirely of metal it NN Onrse Address W. Fox, Box Di, ul- 
canbut Ve vivkenu, wDile its coun! less changes mate it tonville, N. .. 
always a new wy, ‘anda source of 6° Spepment. 
Tice % cents. mall 3% cents wral discoun 
a the trade. 3 cent stamp forcircular. Agents Dr. BHeymour. Graduate of Nedicine 


Wanted and Paermacy a Store. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
te. ila 


and Brown guarantees § an absolute 
Amerfcan Manufacturing Co., 


u starting it No Ilimit 
the number of tta color 





cure in Serofula, Fyphilitie aod Urinary Diseases, 
in Catarrh, Piles, Nervous Debility and Skin and 
Hair Troubies, Irregularition, laws of Vitality, Fe- 


| male Cormpiatnta ate oer. AAetre lem 


AGENTS. READ THIS 


We will pay Agents & Salary of Qiu) per mouth and 





1D EXCHANGE PLACE. PHILA 


SAVE A DOLLAR! #2257225 





naes, or allow large com miaaic © well ~~ new 
is without any exception the best Padia existence for | pm pore teh S coniiedn. Ciena hp. 
the cure and prevention of all malarious diseases and nie free Address FHEKMAN & CO, eT ae Mich. 


the most wonderful medical discovery of theage. No 


medicine required. Cures by absorption. Send for | ELECTRIC BELTS. 


pamphlet, which gives certificates of extraordinary A sure cure for nervous debility, prematare decay 


, Hable cure. Clreu 
cures performed by this Pad, mailed free. Ask your exhaustion, ete. The only re lare 
Droggist for the Fgy ptian Pad anc tate no other; aot free. Address J. K REEV ky. Chatham rt., 


f hehas none, I will send you ove by mall on rece! pt of p 

ACK %2 Frenen Travsparent Cards, mecurely 
price. $1. JOBEPH FLEMING. “ Market street, qraled, pustpald, gic .; 2 packs Sve. ; ( nb Ge. North 
Pittsburgh. Pa. Hole Ageat for the United tates for!, Coun 


! t or Gent Liel tems use inoit e0- 
Y dress will recetve semethivg 
of great valoe free,by mail. Voly 


t SS ett 
FRE E}! = YOUNG W9lireenwieh @t New vorr, 
An Snfalli bie aud upexcels luvested tu Wali St. Stacke 


FIT reunedy tor Fits, Epilepsy or $10 to $1000, makes fortunes every month. 


Falling Sickress, warranted tu effect a speedy and ~—y free explaining 





PermanentCure. “A¥Free Bottle’? of my re- | cowed ae 
nov ned spec ifie ands — Treative scout to any Address Harter & 00. . Var bare, 17 Walist.,! 
eafferer sending me * et-ofice ard Exoress — FRFUMED Chrome Seroll, Transparent & 
Addre-#, Da t. fh. a. ROOT. 135 I’varl Screet, N. Y. Oo punash ih Cats hame 1h gold and Jet, te. Out- 
Agonts Wanted for fit ioc Agents wanted. Koyasl Card+o, Northtord Ct, 


PARSON'S LAWS BUSINESS | 50 "siyicerscvtrt gia pati et: 


“4 A. SPS at a wee ee a ‘oun 
The most vaiuable work of the Kind published. In- CMKOMY) end Petlumeou catdse, uv 6 aline. 
GU baine lu Gold and Jet, 0c. CLINTON Bare, 


vemos is UCved 


Laws of all the “tstes up to 1579, enatiing every man | = De® bene, ( Livmd, om. © AMIE , 
to be his owu ready lawver. it sells at sight For rat | jee let i 1 @ 649A tin Naethter’ Conn, 
extra terms and exciu ive territory adldres-, JUNES | Bi Bees NN New Mylo t ireimeos aftis wt lh bauer, 


HK oOs.. 26O.. Ne low aAreh St Phil deiph a.  pustpard Ger bl. heed & tu . Nassau. S,Y. 
Ju dctous yy tuvested to | < — eZ 
Wali St. eys tre tf an- 
dation for sutetenutial 
week. au yiekisan iv mense perveviege 

——— tzathon pan = i ae Se 


seth of BN 2d, 6 ivt ba. = Oeul Vy Meet sated. 
UiLsent acd , Nurih (Detham, S. Y 


| pera Myle Canis, Lily Cirumo, Motto ‘Lare, Gold 
| pera be Sarnete eoid be Gar © Vet wetthe ae 
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Fndies’ Bepartment, 


ASHION is at present tnclined to be 
|" many-olored. Materials, ribbons, em- 

4 broidertes, even straw bats, are made in 

several colors. Linen for the table and 
the toilet is trimmed with embroidery tn 
many shades. White pocket handkerch'els dis- 
play enormous initial letters and monograma, 
in #i!k or cotton, of the reven prismatic col- 
ore. and, ottener «till, they are seen In Scotch 
tartan, or with borders striped tn every 
color. 

Scarcely any dresses are to be econ in two 
shades of the same color. They are trimmed, 
in preference, with Pekin or tartan of a color 
totally differentfrom that which prevati: in 
the dress iteelf. Cashmere is made up in com. 
bina'ion with satin in all these colors, and ts 
used for hats, ties, and dress trimmings. I 
have seen a hatofsatin and cashmere in old 
gold, the brim lined with red silk, and the soft 
crown in old gold #etlk with «a fnuted curtain of 
the same lined with red satin. In front, a 
bunch of sbaded red and old goid feathers. 
Strings of red eatin ribbon. 

Here fe one of the most ortgtinval many-col- 
ored bata, in white and tartan English straw, 
The shape ts round, low tn front, slightly 
raised at the back, and trimmed with a scarf 
of tartan gauze with three drooping ostrich 
tips in the principal colors of the tartar, 
bronze, caroubler, and matze, Cathe-peigne 
of red roses and foliage. Natoral moss finds @ 
places among vonnel trimmings, and will be 
much used as Lhe season advances 

Pekins are extrenely fashionable «#tlil, and 
avery pretty vartely t* being manufactured 
which jlends ttself woll to combinations, This 
is a woolen Pekto,with «mall satin stripes,one 
quite plain of neutral color, the other with 
littie branches of bright color on a neutral 
ground of aditferent Cit from thatoft the plain 
atripe, 

Foutard will be nore than ever favorile; 
also surah, Indian eorah, and Loutsine, pret 
tier «till gleamtig like satin aod always ta 
soft colors, La these insteriais tartan is repre. 
sentedin large #quares in very pale colors, 
and ov others, staail Mowers tn every color 
are scattered over the ground. But, among 
all these tartans an«t Pekina, we miust not for 
wet Lhe plata materials which are to be fash- 
jonable inall the newest colors. The names 
ot these are curious—soupir etoutfe, “stified 
sigh. a@oilabattu, “cast-down eyes,” vive berge 
reuse, “lively shepherde sa’; couleur de gens 
nouveilement arrives, “color of poople just 
arrived’, les cheveux de la reine, ‘color of the 
Queen's hair, and Chaudron, @ Copper biown. 
Toee colors, which are shades of ywray and 
brown, will be much worn for waiking and 
trav: thug dresses, all to be made short, ol 
Course. 

An ong the new eprinyg o ers are bullfineh 
red, belge aod straw, Ol} wold is not ‘lend, 
balit has grown pale, and is no longer the 
ease goa” of former daya, but is modern 
ized into ashale approaching cream volor 

Gold and ailver are seen mingled in the em 
brotdery so much used for trimmings Many 
matertais are striped with gold and silver tor 
scarfsand oloer teimutogs for ball dresses, 
Auli also for hat trimmings. 

Color ts not coofined to Outer garinents 
alove. Undervests of spun silk in cardinal 
red may be puldown among the ch 
the luxuries of dress. Over Lhese } 
the embroidered Corsets of sathi, and over 
these frequently a Princess sull, conststing of 
boidltes aud sort skirt cual th one, or bodies 
and drawers cut in the same way, of salt Luts 
twiiledelik, trimmed with Torchon or Breton 
lace. The under-drawers would be of wool, 
flue us gauze, or of soll cashmere Ninnel pale 
blue, or pink, drawn tate an embroidered 
rumMe, and sometimes showing & second one 
ot Breton or Valenciennes lage above the fan 
nel, 

Fiannel skirts to match the diawers are 
made in the same delicate shades, of the same 
floe. pure quality of wool, and trimmed with 
ruMcs embroidered exquisitely with white, 
ot shaded silks in the color, of the flannel. 
Toney have even the lace ruflie addet some 
Limes, though this is a most UNNecYessary adal- 
Lion, as Lhe ywaruicnts are really in better laste 
withoat it. 

Quite as pleasant io tbe eye, and the sense, 
is tbe silken bostiery Which has only Very re- 
cenUy become & luxury wilhin tbe rosea of 
the moderate purse, Fortuerty silk stockthgs 
were Velyexs pensive and were so Hhueand lignt 
of texture, as to have very flile wear ta 
ihem, Now we bave the “span sik stockings, 
which are fully as badndeoOme wud tar Wore 
serviceable. The tnort destrable of these are 
broadly ribbed, In solid colores ; cardia 1 reat 
biack, brown, grey and navy bine. There ts 
aleo w more oxpen-ive hind, jn wiatelia stripe 
of open Work about the wiath of a “rib,” al- 
ternates wilh oneo! rich embroidery ex ented 
ip the same color, Beautiful bostery,ts tiade 
ot upbjleacbed thread, and &leo of thread 
dyed in dark soild colors, and embectd 
ered wOet effectively In Costrasl 4 CO Ors, 
such as pale biae wilh olive green, redo wih 
yoilow and pink, and pale pink witli cardi 
nai. Anotherstyle consists of sin dil polka 
dots ew vrotdcred tn colors all over Lhe li-tlep 
of th@etocking. Biack thread stocking» a16 
particularily pretly toils season, with an eul- 
vroidery in pale contrasting shades. The 
ecru shade of “Balbriggaus” is mach darker, 
with the clocks embroidered in black, form 
ing a vinelike design. 

The paygier basques are seen On many of the 
costumes, eiiher of musiia, or of wool OF Bie. 
They are simply basques cut quite long and 
caught upip pleats in the side seams to make 
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the hips look large; a bouffant overskirt is 
used with these, There are aiso panier polo- 
Daires that afford excellent suggestions to la 
dies who wish to remodel the long polonatses 
worn last year, In many instances a vost of 
plain or of shirred satin is introduced in 
these, but others button closely froin the 
throat part of the way down, while the lower 
end is curved open, and their great length ix 
caught upin deep pleats in the side seams 
quite high on the hip; other pleats at fliregu- 
lar intervals are then taken in the back of the 
g*rment. 

Shirred satin vests of cream-color o> of old 
gold are used with very dark fabrics to make 
dressy tollettes. The prefe ence is given to 
contracts in trimmings rather than to shades 
of the prevatlling ovlor. 

Surpiice pleatings of fine folds are laid on 
the fronts of dress waist«. They begin at the 
*houider seams and are cxughtlow down on 
the bosom, or are crossed Itke a fichu and fa 
tened undera belt. Soft folda of wiite tulle 
are alao used to drape tre fronts of dark-col 
ored drees walstes. 

The styles for open dresses are still beart- 
#ehape orsquare, Sometimes the beart shape 
is reversed by cutting it with the front turn- 
ing upward lo Lhe throat, where ft ts fastened 
together by one btton, 

The handsomest all black grenadines have 
salin-Drocaded leaves, diamonds, large spots, 
or lozenge shaped figures, and are mmie up 
over colored slik ‘hroaghout, such @s wanda 
rin yellow, salmon, peony, gendarme bine, 
androse pink. The trimmings are coicred 
beaded passementeries, or elae jet, with lac 
pleatings, fringe, and sometimes fans and 
bows of the colore t sttk used for the founds 
tion. These rich dresses are nade for the 
house aod Carriawe, «8 they wave tong tull 
trains with panter scearts. 

Stmpler wrenadines wilh short skirts, or at 
inost demi trains, have paoter p. lonalxes ent 
quite long, and the edges bunched up tn dra 
pery on the sides and back. These are trisn- 
med withreiigteuse pleating which t4 a fat box 
pleating tecked an inch from the etywe.or wit 
festooned Nounces of the plain canvas grena- 
dine in square meshes without fiyures. Ti 
festooned flounces are edved with lace pleat 
ing, and Jet passementories or frinyves are add 
ead to make them luore dressy, 

The novellicain lHngerie are of the most 
tempting description, and tiiciude some 
charming fchus es wella@s more useftnl art. 
cles. A fehu of while Surah show the p.evull- 
ing taste for embroidery in the small colored 
Nowers which nearly Gover its surtmee: it is 
edged with an embroidered Mouneo and nar 
row Breton lace. Tie fichuis arranged in a 
few folds and fastened on the left side under 
a bow. 

A fichu fora more dressy toflette ia of lace 
witha gathered founce at tha edge, and = tus. 
tened under @ large rosette of lace wilh only 
one end falling below it. 

A scart of Indian muslin, forty inches lony 
and twelve taches wide, bas the ends trimmed 
with tworows ol pleated Breton lace, while 
the siles are edged wilh narrower luce put on 
flat; the scart is ted sound the neck, the two 
ends in front forming a cascade of lace. 

A Marie Lonutse fichu is of ivory white Lu- 
dhan muslin with two rows of pleatings of 
Breton lace of different widths;the tront of the 
fehu forms twoends @f unequal length, the 
shorter eud boing concoaled on the right side, 
andthe long end on the left side is) crossed 
over and fastened at the waist on the right 
side, andendsin loops of Po.wpadour satin 
ribbon mingled with flowers. 

A very pretty parure fora young lady ts of 
white nusiin boutlionane with revers of blue 
fatlie, nnd is worn over a low dress. Jt is long 
in ‘rostand at the back, fastened to the eor- 
rage Under a smaller revers, and joined at the 
back bya buttoned tab concealed under a 
bontilonne, Bows of ribbon sre placed on 

hechest, shoulders and at the turoat, aad the 
edges are bordered with Breton lace, 

Muslin skirtsare much worn uncer dresses 
with pauters; they are inadeof checkered mus- 
lin resching to the knees only, and quite fat 
in front and over the hips; steel springs at the 
back form asmalltournure, sod others are 
placed atthe sides to support the panters; a 
deep musiin flounce can be Dultoned ou at the 
edge or removed at will. 

The newest chaussure is a shoe of bronze 
kid stitched with white, buttoned at the side 
and very polnted at the toe. The same shoe 
is also madeot gray, brown, or belye cloth, 
with bronze or poltshed Kid) toes oruamenteod 
wilh wollte sttftebliug, and imerd at tre top or 
side, Ait sifppers are worn witty ineoor tot- 
lettes,embiotdered with emall towers and or- 
namented witha rosette composed of litle 
loops Of satin ribbon watching the enibroid- 
ery. 


Fireside Chat. 
WOKK F>K NIMBLE FINGERS, 


NOTICE fiom time to time toat qiestions 
are aPkhed as tu tie best taethed of ust “ 
the squares Of Japauess Crape, tuat are 
solbtor a few pence aptece, sole wilh 
landscapes, some Wilh fauret upon tein 
Toe tormer look weil tasteved to the walls 
wit" drawing pins in seta o twoswor tours ana 
tue figures make effective table sere os, Te 
use them tn tits way vou must have four toon 
frames Lue size of the squares, whicd sy 
froutmonger would wake for you; Lien ilue 
Lhe Crape sq ares Wilh Crimson, greeu, Or any 
shade vou prefer. and border with biack to 
ruchamanner that the black gma over the 
framework, and is sewn down on the reverse 


eidte; justiy, with a coarse tambour needie 


threaded with goid-colored braid, you work 
Over these edges, aud the effect oa the black I6 
excellent. The four squares are sewn togetler 
witb invisible atitenes, and the screen wiil 
stand where it ta placed. 

Kven yet, greatiy as we favor Japanese im- 
portations, we have by po means learnt to 
pouee t> the fullestextent by the tunumera- 

le treasares pouring into this country from 
what until so recen Was &£0 unknown iand. 
The Japanese bearing large well- 
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colored figures, are not only tavaluable for 
walls and screens, but will embellish inartts- 
tHe chiff niers, presses, painted capboards.&c. 
You cannot pass down « number Of streets, 
in any of the tashionshle localities, without 
sceing how great & difficulty, blinds present 
to the housekeeper, and what a diversity A. 
opinion there is respecting Lbem. Unitormity 
there is none, either regarding color or sRape; 
some are Plain, some str! ped, some Kcalloped, 
some tringed, some gathered In vandyked 
fullings, and few are ciloer fit or beautiful. 
In short Ditnds the variety te still greater. 
Among the latest “notions” tx @ plece of waite 
woven transparent waterial, siretehed across 
the glass, and nailed all round the window 
jraine. Then again, the Japanere crape 
squares have beer ulilized with ace insertion 
between. not only for short but tor long 
bifuds But none of tlhes# are as ellcaettve aa 
the transparent gauze piciures trom Japan, 
with wold thread iaterwoven with ihe g ound. 
work (which may be eltner biack or White); 
birds, trees and flowers standiug out boldly 
upou Loem 

iu matters appertaining to decorative nee 
die work there are two distinct schools, While 
one of tbe @ affects soft pinks and blues, lace, 
ormolu, Dresden, Sevres, and other prettt- 
ness, the other adopts a severer style—Geor- 
ginn and Queen Anne farniture, artistic 
yreens, Pourpelan reds, crewel hangings Oo} 
the Jacevean period, high-backed chairs, and 
talletght day clocks. Itis this latter school 
who would patronize tae work baskets which 
are now decoratcd alter so novel a fashion, 

In Hiew of quilted satin linings inside, and 
bands of embroidered serge outside, with nu- 
nerous tassels depending, Of ail shades, the 
exterior of tbe basket ts Jef unornamented, 
aod the inside, it of an oval torm, showing 
mut of the surrounding edge, is merely 
plainly lined with holland; buton this holiand 
on One sidea larve sunflower, Hly, or any 
other flower thatis decined sultabie, is worked 
in crewels, 

It the basket Is of the square form, with a 
lig, Holland is still nosed and arranged as pock- 
eis,on each of which a lorget-me-not or & 
boneh of heateo is worked. 

Many ol (oe newest work baskets are simply 
rquares of Duckram, bordered with ribbon 
vice, und bentso tuat two corners meet at the 
haiudse, and two are bent downwards; these 
nie worked with sprays of flowers in gold 
threu, 

Tne wicker baskets on stands have their 
contents bidgen by charmingly worked cov- 
os. Toe reversible satin sheeting is a favor- 
lie noterial for thepe—such #8 siate wilh @ 
Critusou Hiatng, worked with shaded crimson 
sh), be edves sewn over ike an old-fashioned 
biankel, with loose buttonhbole stitches ; mie! 
welhin this a border and centre Ot any con- 
veotioua: design such forexample as the dalsy 
-ior COUVentIOnAal designs in outline stitch 

re the ftmasiion for the minute. Those who 
care lo be preparing trimmings for the com 
ing scason Can scarcely Go wrong by working 
a conventional patiern tn oullineinone color 
—yreen, blue, or crimson—on strips of house 
fiannel; this whit be worn, iald Ou other ma 
terials, both tor dresses and for articles of 
household Oruamentation, lt is oidtuary 
whity-brown house flannel. 

According to modern nottons, no material 
istoo common to bea medium for Ornamen- 
tation. If you have any old worn-out has 
sucks, procure BOMe presen Or crimson Daize, 
aridion this work ut Wide intervals a fleur-ce- 
lis, Or Any Conventional blossom ip & neutral 
Unt, and then cover the Old hasscck with the 
swine. puttiow any additional stuffing beneath 
Where sequined, 

Many Of us bave stores of leathers which are 
either thrown aside or Iie Ov for years un- 
used, liiply because we do not Kuow bow to 
apply tuem., Realy preity tippets ior evening 
Wear nay be nade with breast leathers of 
ducks, und with pheasant and peacock featn- 
ers se0Wh, eacu feulher sepuraiely,oa a tounda- 
Lion of Coarse Nel, cul the required shape, and 
Lordered wilh swansdoewn, xaod on the same 
principlevery Uectul and elegant trimmings 
may be Concected wilhbany small brown teata 
ers for bordering of eventing Cioaks, 

Authuacussals are now called chair backs, 
and some of the new ones are ade in Coarse 
towelllag, eb: oldered and cul to the shape 
otthe chair like a bood,so that they can be 
slipped over tue back. Totle Colbert is now 
mucn used for d’oyieys as wellas chair backs, 
small sprigs belny worked upon it, and tor 
toe char ba Ks the threads are often drawn ; 
sO Lbalad series Of squares are formed in the 
@ nlie of each of wh chilis @ siiall dower, 

Fouling screcnhs promise never to go outof 
tdelion, and anew mode Ol Covering them 1s 
with bigoly giazed colored invroceo, on which 
iarge NoWels ate hand-painted, snch as nolry 
hocks on a blue yround They are beautiful 
aswell as new. Couleurde rose is always ip 
favor, botlii Ineluphoricaily and in realily; 
pink shades for liaups we huve long age 
niopted, and now weure turniug our atten- 
Lion boour gas OuLLers, and these are Lidden 
benexth alte nate rows of pink ribbon sand 
white lace lusertion In the shape of tne globe, 
and bordered wlih lace; for balis they vive 
asuodued light la pasoayes, COUservalories, 
ele 

Pincusnions, to be hung on looking-glasves, 
are inade of swanskin tb Loe shape of a rabbit, 
wield Well-stuffed ; walle for a iady’s table there 
kre LWo new sliupes—one like a gypsy kettle, 
supported ou Luree slicks, covered with rib- 
bon, the keltie being represented by a round 
ealin Cushion, bomlered with ribbon rucuing 3 
gis & hiyh backed Chatr, Une seat, Lue Cushion, 
wuich lille Upand tors &@ receptacieé tor studs, 
earrings, ete. This is madeiu cardboard, and 
covered with pink calico and musi'tn. Tue 
he West lea Costes are nade in quilted eatin of 
two colors, Uliled diagonally; the monogram, 
In letiers made ot lace, being tacked on la the 
cenire of one side. Black and yeliow, yel- 

w sad crimeou, plak and bive, crimson and 
Wille, abe Javoerile mixtures, An unbleached 
sheelen? be cielly converted into a quilt by 
toning ant Dindlug It to the depth of six 
Incoes with Turkey rect twill; cover the tre.- 

i. Kt plieen crewel wool, worked in out- 
»liedin conds abouiaix inches leng, and 

) tuleteecuor work also in outline a 

sect coerries. It will look well and wash 


Tuc corpse of & student was found re 
ivy Mearthe Kasave Cathedral, in Sir Pe- 
levsbure abo , and tancled, * Senfene-d as 
a lialtor by Lie Socialists hevolutionary Com- 
ta Ubenes,”’ 


The Enperor Wilitsim pays for the edu 


| Cation of Mis grande ulidtren:and the English 


tuior of P tues Wiliam (he fuiuce Em. 
posse) aud Henury receives $004 year, and be 
JORFUS Liiuseil, 

a 


The Coftee Tavera Company in London 
Dis ade its Wark in the work of temperance 
retorm. Ffifieen come teveros have beer 
Opened, in which avout 4000 persons bave 
signed the pledge. 1t is sati that the coffee is 
well prepared aod good to drink. 


EE 


Francis Murphy will begin ¢ 
work in San Feuneeos about fay L hse 





Answers to Auynirers. 





MADELIWE, (Jackson, W. Va.)—You 
2 polite letter, stating your renee toe sefeent’ “ane 


pulse is not a fault, 
answer to give. 


KCONOMY, (Hudson, N. J.)}—Velveteen is one of 
must dificult materials ble to dye and 
properly, You would be sure to spoil it if 
attempt to Gye it yoursell, 


Rose, (Penobscot, Me )}—We cannot recom 
you any In particular, avd you must be guided 
rtyle of conversation which ts likely to be in 
among your friends and acquaintances, 


Two 8u%8 8, (Lowell, Mass.)}—No; it is the 
thing for the gentleman to offer te do so, nly be 
girl with proper «spirit would care to keep an engage- 
went ring if the engagement was broken off, 


F. R. C., (Minden, Can.) The price of ‘The 
United States Po-tal Guide"' is fifty cents. You can 

rocure one by writing to | large news agency; but 
Pr yuu knew of none, We will seud one by your for- 
warding the price, 


E.D. C,. (New York, N. Y.)—We cannot imagine 
auy other reason for a dog show being Called a ** 
show,’ except thatthe animais are usually exhibited 
in bins or cages placed upon * benches,’ or low scaf- 
folds, around the room. 


Asurk, (Phila., Pa.)—Bona fide means *‘in good 
faith; setto voce, **in an under tone,’’ gela was 
the goddess of health; Boreas is the north wind; an 
revoir, *"good-bye forthe present.’* Je vous aime, is 
French for **I love you.’ 


lo~ORANCE. (Harford, Md.)—A set of books suit- 
able for a young mab wishing to start reading up in 
the law, such as **Blackstone’s Commentaries, '* would 
cost from ten w twenty*five dollars. You could pur- 
chase them in any taw-book store, of which there are 
no doubt several in Baltimore. 


A. W., (Carroll, N. H.)—You should mates clean 
breast of it to the young lady, and her parents also. 
Teil them just how you are situated, and just what 

ou Want, and ‘throw yourseif on their indulgence, ** 

ou would probab'y ge. matters adjusted te your sat- 
isfaction by taking such a course, 


1. 5., (Sauk, Wis )—You seem to have too rigid a 
notion as to **the precise and proper manner in which 
a geutieman should ask a lady to dance.’’ There is no 
pre-eminent way of achieving such @ momeutous re- 
sult. Any form of words, which will convey your 
idea ina respectful aud tutelligent manner, wilt be 
proper and sufficient. 


J. M. W., (Clay, Ind, )—We have never heard of the 
Paper, and very tikely itisaswindle, The fact that 
t has not arcived for four weeks, would :eem w prove 
something wrong ab -ut it. As @ rule, you siould 
avoid having anything to do with any paper not of oid 
aud estabiisied reputation, no matter what the ad- 
Valitages It may offer, 


Der Vitky. (Meigs, O.)—Shrove Tuesday is the day 
preceding Lert. On this day it Was formerly the cus- 
tom for persous to coufess their sinus to the parish 
priest, after which they dined op pancares or frit- 
ters, and tie occasion became one of merriment, 
Hence the name * Pancake Tuesday.’’ The word 
**shrove’’ is derived from * shrive,’*’ to make a con- 
fession. 


A. G., (Monroe, N. Y.)—Yeou should, of course, 
obey your paresis; and the fact that your lover is 
urging you to disobey them—to set their demands at 
defiauce, and tre«t their loving counsel with con- 
tempt, by elopement—shows (hat he ts pet «a man to 
betrusted, No henest or honorable man would try 
to steal so young agiri away from herome aid trom 
ber parents. ° 


©. K. H., (Alino, Howell, Mo.)—~Nouns tn Eng- 
lish are not divided into feminine, masculiue and veu- 
ter, as in other cognate languages. Ihere are some 
nouns, of Course, ol these Classes, but they are uso- 
ally such a3 ore associated With sex The oun wagon 
from usage We should call ueuter nour, belonging as 
it does lo inanimate things. ‘lhe nearest toi gue ana- 
logous to English makes toe boun **Wagon’’ mascu- 
line 


W. W., (Calvert, Md.)—You must be ratber inex- 
perienced as to the usages of rociely, and d ficient tn 
kuowledge of human vature, if you suppose that . py 
lady wouid tolerate your point-blank coutradic: lous of 
her statements apd remarks. Under the circum- 
stances Which you describe, we think the lady had 
good reason to cut your acquaintance, aud that po in- 
tellixent and senstbie man would have cause to be as- 
tonished at such @ course on ber part, 


CATHOLIC, (Chester, 8. C.)—The authorship of 
**The Imitation of Christ,’’ attributed to ‘lhomareae 
Kenipis, has been the subject of much contrevercy. 
His claim to have been the author has been disputed 
ou the ground that none of his other works are in any 
respectequaltoit. At the close of 179 ne less than 
1) publications, for and agatust, were issued from 
the Paris press, and towards 1820 the disputation was 
revived aud carried on with great animation in 
France, 

K. M., (New York, N. Y.)—It wouid not be wise ip 
aman to walt until he bad become rich before malty 
jog, nor would it be discreetin bim to marry until be 
had got something ahead, aud was fairly esiablisied 
ti business, ‘Tbe great ching fur aman isto acquire 
fixed habits of ludustry, economy, and mavagewment. 
0 a8 to be able to make the best and the most of 11s 
mess and Uis Opportunitie-, It would be safer for 
such aman, with sinall savings, to marry than it 
would for a sluiftiess man, or a spendthrift, with a fair 
fortune io his possession, 


MERCANTILE, (Phila, Pa.)-The famous Alexan- 
drian library, founded pearly 300 years B. C.. cou- 
tained 700,000 volumes. The Hbrary of the King of 
Pergamus, 200 000; aud there were namercur libra- 
ries, pubiie and private, in Rome, Athens, Samos 
and other cities tu Greece, Egypt, Spain and Ltaly, 
numbering from 10 000 to 50.000 volumes. The iibrary 
founded by © nstautine at Constantinople contained 
1W.U” Vorumes, and that at Cairo is said by Ara’ 
writers t) bave held 1,600,000 volumes, ithe British 
Library and toe Paris Library each contain ove: 
2, uu, 000 Volumes, 


MAZED, (Antrim, Mich. )--The origin of the pira<e 
*getuing intoa scrape,’’ bas severa! explabaiions. 
The oue which it seems to have most in its favor, is 
that the phrase comes down to us from the day* Wir" 
Kngland was still tull of forests and the deer running 
wid iu the woods, cut sharp gullies between the tres 
calied **deer scrapes,"? which it was easier to fal tut: 
than toclimbout of. Tie force which has always 
been given tothe phra-e would seem tu be wuch wore 
in keeping with this derivation than with that whic: 
takes the phrase from the driving of a ball at the game 
of golf iutoa rabit burrow or **scrape *’ 


MACAULRKY, (Germantown, Pa. )}—Hame states that 
Cromwell's booy was disinterred. as were aiso tho» 
of Lreton and Bradshaw, on the anniv-rsary of the 
execution of Charles L., and couveyed to Pybure. 
where tuey were bung on the gallows, and toen taken 
down aud decapitated, the Beads being exposed ot 
Westwinster Hall. But the family representatives 
of the Protector show atombin the house at new, 
burgh Park, to which, they say, the remains © 
Cromwell were removed from the Abbey in couse- 
quence of a rumor that some outrage would be come 
mitted, The body of s:me un nown Boy m was sub- 
stiluted for that of their an-estor, and the indigui les 
described by Hume were not Visited un the real, bU 
Upol # suppositious Cromweil, 


PURITANL (Hamilton, Tena,)—Beatrice Cenc 4 
a beautiful Roman girl, born in 1584. she was adeu 
ter of Francesco Cenei, a man of Vast wealth, uf bie 
sulute bavits, and bad character, ut who Was tof 
through his large fortune to escape the punishmen wo 
his crimes. Of the children by his frst wile, t 
were murdered, Heatrice was the eldest of the anes 
who survived His sevoud wife, ay rend 
Aud Beatrice were taken by Francesce Cenci to Pe the 
lia, a desolate castle amcug the Sebine hills pear tep- 
Neapolitan frontier, There Beatrice and her "aD 
wether were subjected to every kind of comin y ent 
insult. Beatrice vainly ap to bupe ao 
VII for protection, and then she and Lucrezi@ 
solved to rid toemselves of their persecutor. 
nore Guerra. afterwards the jever of Beatrice, 
with them, and they employed two assassius 00 
and kill Francesco on bis return to Petretia. 
attempt failed Afterwards, on September 9 
Keatrice and her step-mother drugged Fran 1 bim 
Keatrice led assa: sins inte bis room, who kil made ® 
while he was asieep. Une of the 


iD 
fession, her r, and her 
con esten. ond Sesistes, step-motber, Sicrime 
subjected to the torture, cuscated. 





